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BY MINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 
THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
(THIRTIETH CELEBRATION,/) 
On the 30th and 3lst AUGUST and Ist and 2nd SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 

Principal Vocalists— Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne and Mademoiselle Ilma di Murska, 
Madame Patey and Mademoiselle Drasdil. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr.W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli. 

Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. 
Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—Sir Michael Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday Morning—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning—Naaman, Costa. 

Thursday a ig Ty Handel. 

‘riday Morning—St. Peter (a a Geaterie, Benedict (composed 
expressly for the ‘estival) ; Requiem, Mozart. 

Tuesday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
(Paradise and the Peri), J. F. Barnett (composed — 

Festival) ; Miscellaneous Selection, comprisin: Lo oang elssohn’s Con- 
certo in G Minor, and Overtures Freischiitz and 

Wednesday ay Miscellaneous Concert, an ming Tastes 
mental Work 8. Sullivan pomaoes d expresaly for Pine estival) 
Choral Ode e iditto), Dr. Stewart. consist entirely of 
Selections from the Works of Sota. 

Thursday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata 
(Nala and Damayanti), Dr. FB. Hillier (composed e xpressly for the Fes- 
tival); Mi reutser Sonata and Over- 
ture Guillaume Tell. 

Friday Evening—Samson, Handel. 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com- 
mittee, Ann-street, Birmingham, on and after amas 

By order, 





HOWARD 5S. H, 
Secretary to the Festival Conimittee. 


L,°7 2o8 INSTITUTION. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES, 1869-70. 

The PRIZES cwetios, and Cuerericases granted, to Students 
who have m the Courses of Professors 
ae, a, col ,r = will be distributed by J. P. Gassiot, Esq. 

P.R.S. &c., on WEDNESDAY, August 10, at 3°30 p.m., in the 
Theatre a the Institution. 
By order, THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that during the Session, 1 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS in GENERAL EDUCATION 
will be held on the following days, commencing at 12 o’clock, viz. 
SATURDAY, October or te SATU RDAY, November 5th, 1870; 
SATU ‘RDAY, aan 23nd, 1 As ‘and SATURDAY rs. — 22nd, 1871; 
and on each occasion the l be n the suc- 
cooding M ON DAY atl ele 

Iutending Students of Medicine are reminded that they must pass 
the above Examination, or one of those recognized by the General 
Medical Council as equivalent to it, before on Red registered as 
Medical Students. 

Information as to the Subjects of Examination, &c. may be had on 
application to the Officer of either — 

ALDANE, | 


*R. H 
Secretary to te Royal College of Ph bysi 

















EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE, London 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1 
The SESSION 1870-71 will begin on THURSDAY, ( October 1: 
Sp Pxomigeee fr the Arnott Scholarships. will be hela the 
beginning o: . 
btained at the College. 


P may be 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


Tey HEADMASTERSHIP of the QUEEN’S 
ns SOHOOL, at BASINGSTOKE being VACANT, the 

are desiro for the a Aagciaeens 
aMARRIBD CLERGYMAN, of the Church of England M4 











are requested to a to Mr. Henry Downs, Basingsto 
the Trustees, b on va: 5 pemetontans as to the Emoluments and other 
information will be furnis 





UNDERLAND GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 
ART.—WANTED immediately, an efficient TEACHER in the 
departments of Science and Art. Income about 120/. per annum.— 
Application to be made to the Secretary. 


PGAUunronr COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


President—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRIDPORT. 
Head Master—Rev. W. Pe waUL. 3 M.A., late Fellow ef New 
ege, UxTo! 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS THIS pay, August 6. 
The Council have the pleasure of announcing that_the 2nd and 9th 
laces in the late Final bx amination for the Indian Civil Service have 
n taken by Taunton Boys. 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, pear Bir. 
mingham.—The MISSES PHIPSON and HILL see 
to combine in the conduct of their SUHOOL for yea wenn 
superior intellectual training with the comforts and watchful care of a 
Chris home. The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, 
August the 8th. 


ERMANY.—EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Miss PETERSEN, 
at PLOEN, not far from Hamburg. Moderate and Inclusive Terms. 
Referees—Mrs. James Bischoff, 73° ‘Kensington-gardens-square; Mrs 
Madge, 20, Highbury-terrace ; Mrs. James Stansfeld, 35, Thurloe- 
square, Brompton L. Cappel, D.D., Minister of the German 
Lutheran Church, * alie-strect, Goodman’s-telds, residing at 4, Prim- 
rose-hill-road, N. W.; H. E. Sieveking, Esq. M.D. 17, 











LADY wishes to RECOMMEND her chung 
a German Protestant Lady. en She teaches tho 
letter French, and German. recommended.—Apply, 
-» care of Messrs. pn & Gunn, Stationers, 
‘ew Bond-street, W. 


(0 COLLEGES and HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

—A_ Gentleman WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT to lecture on 

Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, or Practical Geometry.—Address 
Toray: Bi, Pentonville-road. 








NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


—WANTED, a this ly competent COACH for the Logics, 
ey and Classis o of this xamination.— a by letters only, 
R.G., care of M street. 








(THE PRESS. — A Competent and Experienced 
VERBATIM a ee accustomed to SUB-EDITING, de- 
sires an ENGAGEMENT. Excellent testimonials and referen: 
Address Arricus, 8, Bedford-street, Unthanks-road, Norwich. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT 
a as SUB-EDITOR, by a Young Man, who would be willing to 
assist in Reading and in the Conan house. Nota Re; Reporter. Mode- 
rate Salary. Good references trustworthiness and ability.— 
Address H. G. Box, West-street, “Deckingham. 








O PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, at present 

representing a First-class Publishing House in the Country, is 

desirous rf adding a similar Commission.—Address Sica, 85, F eet- 
stree 


FeeeCeN ay. industrious, active, and well 

educa 40, Married, desires EMPLOYMENT as CLERK, 
seorerany: or ‘or COPYIST. Knows some English. English 
references:—Add dress C., Maritime Co,, 9, Bush-lane, E.C. 


UBLISHER.—The Advertiser cooks a Situation 

in that CAPACITY to a loniin Newspay Has a thorough 

knowledge of Accounts, and all requirements o the Trade.—Address 
T. J., care of A. & E. Cole, 239, Borough, S.E. 











O PUBLISHERS and NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PRIETORS,—A RETIRED ARMY OFFICER, an Experienced 
janes and Translator. acquainted with the Principal Conmoaseal 








square, London; E. * Phillippi, Esq., 
a full information and many first-class German References, 
apply to Mrs. James Biscuorr, or to the Rev. Dr. Capret. 


08 SIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
, men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 








For full information of the Courses of In- 
et. given in this Establishment, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 





DUCATION IN FRANCE. —At Maison pu 
PONT, ST. SERVAN, near ST. LO, a limited Number of 
YOUNG LADIES receive an EDU UCATION qualifying them to take 
a French Diplomée, if desired. English Studies attended to by a Re- 
een English Governeas.—Terms and references to be had on ap ying 
Mdlle. Jenkins, at _ du Pont.—The SCHOOL RE-OPEN 
A the Ist of OCTOBE 


ussian and Dutch included, is open to a LITERARY 
ENGAGEMENT, on suitable terme. First-class references.—Address 
CorresponpeNt, Freemantle, Hants 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — BOOK- 
KEEPING by poupie- ENTRY.—New Sets of Books, specially 
planned and adapted for Newspaper Accounts, comprising a new form 
aT Advertomnent, and other subsidiary Books: opened, and past ac- 
counts, however imperfectly kept, written up and adjusted, by an 
Accountant of special experience in Newspaper and Pe oe | Ac- 
counts.—Address Accountant, 11, Clement’s- ak Lombard-st: 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—SKELETON 
MAPS, 13inches by 9}, of the SEAT OF WAR, carefully Prepared, 
Stereotypes, on moderate terms, may be had on application to the I Tus: 
trated M eae, 108, New-street, Birmingham. ectros of Local, 
General and ood Tilus ee may also be had on reasonable 
conditions.—Apply to the Publishe 














Secretary to the Royal College of Surgeons. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Trustees propose to ELECT a SECOND PROFESSOR of 
NATURAL gg alg 8S as coadjutor to Professor Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. The Professor will share with Dr. Stewart the In- 
struetion of the Natural eye ps y Classes (Mathematical and 
Experimental), and the conduct of the Physical Laboratory. ae 
information will be given on application to the Principal, but it is 
requested that the Trustees may not be addressed individually. It 
is hoped that the new Professor will be able to enter on his luties 
not later than the Ist of January, 187). Candidates are requested to 
send in applications, stating - academical degree, and general 

uatlitications, to e 

wens College, "af under cover to the ee on or before the 17th 


of September next. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Regist: 








RS. BAYNES and her Sisters the Misses 
BEARD have REMOVED from DENMARK-HILL to HAMP- 
STEAD, where their Pupils will Re-assemble early _in September. 
uses will be forwarded . application to Mrs. Baynes, Morant 

View, Greenhill, Hampstead, N. 


A N ARTIST (in Water. neclenms),_ famitior with 

the Scandinavian and German Janqeages, dont accom pany 
a Travel Gentleman as his COMPANION and aUIDE in the Art 
of Sketching from Na ature. Sateter references given.—Address 





+9 So, 





A LADY, well ree with French and Italian, 
would be glad to meet with COMMISSIONS to TRANSLATE 
from either of those Languages. She could also translate from German, 
if required.—Address E. 8., W. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 





™ EDITORS, &c.—An Englishman, who has 
resided ten years ‘in Berlin and four in Paris, Sacroualy posted 
e Languages, Politics, oe. of Continental Saroye, S peg 
oF , t- Writer, and having seve yea i treegg 
Journalist, wishes for a SITUATION as ‘Assetant Editor, Special 
Correspondent, or to take charge of the Foreign News Department 
during the War.—Address Puma, 21, Station-street, Nottingham. 








HURCH OF ENGLAND HALL of RESI- 
DENCE for STUDENTS attending OWENS COLLEGE, MAN- 
CHESTER. This Hall will be OPENED in OCTOBER NEXT. 
For Prospectus apply to the Waa at the Hall, 174, Plymouth- 
grove, Manchester. 


HE late HEAD of an INDIAN COLLEGE, 

ed, laeee and varied School experience, who has 

ils aetvontull England for the last three years,1 requires 

a RMA ENT ENGA EMENT in Town or Country. Subjects :— 

Four principal Oriental L Scien h English, and 
Practical Mathematics.—W., 2, Btore-otrest. oW.c. 








Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 
ee for Residents in Wisthing School, 60 Guineas ; in Middle po se 
dress 


40 Guineas; in Elementary, 30 uineas.—For Prospectuses, ad 
Mrs, Moret, Lady Principal. 


LAD: COLLEGE, Durrretp Hovussz, Lower 
larwood. House large, ‘and standing in its own /_— 

Liberal Table, with Home Comforts, and most careful Training. Pro- 

fessor: attend for greene it the L and t 


3 COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 





A oS CAMSEt DGS GRADUATE, Wrangler and 

ical Scholar, experienced in Tuition, PREPARES PUPILS 
for the ee Civi il Se Service, and other Public Examinations.— 
Address E. R., 23, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepered in 
the e Engineering De ST ¥ of the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


Southam ~-q 3 ENGINEERING in all its Branches, and for the 
we orks, Telegraphic. and Forest Services, by a complete Course 
Instruction.—Ad The Principat. 





Acco 
Scientific Lectures each alternate week. A Riding Master attends. 
Fees inclusive, 651. 88., or 100 Guineas. “ate 7. the Principals, Mrs. 
o< Miss Ricnarpson. The Classes will ) RE-ASSEMBLE the 
prox. 


YHE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON.— 
Principal—Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 
Viee-Principal—Rev. ALLAN D. FREEMAN. 

From 1858 , at the Oxford and Cs Sonne ge) Local Examinations, 
the Western e has passed 11 ane them in Honours.— 
The next Term wil Commence on MON aye the 12th of September. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, Middlesex. — 
a Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. ’D. _ and M.A., 
Fellow of rs College, London 
Member of Coun f Philological Society. y, ke. 
Second Master—J. H. TAYLOR, “Rea. M.A of Queen's ~ =. Oxford ; 
B.A. and Scholar of Trinit: College, — 
First Chancellor's Medallist in 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY. ‘Gaseiber 22nd. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the Hrap- Master, at the School, or 
to the Hon. Sec., the Rey. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S.B. 














AX ARTIST having a first-rate teaches connexion 

in the Channel Islands, and removing to London. is meperet to 
make arrangements with some one competent to TAKE his PLACE. 
A Handsome Studio \, F Residence attached, may be had if con- 


sidered n her iculars apply, by letter, to Mr. 
J. THOMAS. Old Water Colour iar Gohary. = ‘ 


T. JAMES’S-STREET.—YORK CHAMBERS, 

at the Corner of Piccadilly.—Several Sets of RESIDENTIAL 

CHAMBERS TO LET. Good attendance. Inquire of the Hovss 
Srewarp on the Premises. 








WELL-FURNISHED BED-ROOM TO LET, 


in a superior House in THE BOLTONS.8S.W. Terms, 15s. per 
Week.— Address T., care of Mr. Spoone:, 379, Strand. 


QCHOOLS and COLLEGES SUPPLIED with 
BOOKS and STATIONERY on the most LIBERAL TERMS, 

Heads of Schools and Colleges and Private Tuto eee 4 ome fora 

Catalogue of op peret School Books, with Terms, poet free 

cation to F. B. Krrto, 5, Bishopagate-street Without, London, .e . 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued oe Tracie and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hotes , Valuer of L rary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, venetaree 


HOTOGRAPHIC BORAES. —The — Tip Longest Stock 
in the Kingdom. Parcels sent Catalogue and 
Terms for two stamps. 
A. Manse, Photographic Art Publisher and Importer, Gloucester. 














T°? AUTHORS, &c.—A Gentleman of Experience, 

who is in the ae of a ESoraty Work, will be 
happy to REVISE MSS. or make any suggestions calculated to pro- 
mote the interest of a Publication. Address Avpua, Post-office, Deal. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The 
Rev. E. B. eae rete heh of bape College, Oxford, and 

nor Canon of Bristol Cathedral, ‘wishes to take ONE or TWO 
PUPILS to to prepare for Scholarships ‘at Public Schools. He would be 
ly glad to undertake those who wish to be educated in Si ng, 

with a view to the Choral Scholarships now offered at Radley, 

bury, and other Schools. Terms pest age. References ‘given 
opt meguieed —Anoty to the Rev. E. B. Brackenbury, 43, Queen square, 








wpe OBSERVATORY of Sir ISAAC NEWTON 
GUINEA FUND for purchasin; S.. same, and present- 

ing it to ¢ to othe Nation, in the same way as Shakespeare's Houre was. 
bed to, and recommended by, Sir 3 "aetion Bart, &. 
Subscriptions received by the Union ‘Bank of London, Princes-: treet, 
onion Boom, Shaner. lane, Argyle-place, and Pall Mall. A List 











RTUNY’S LAST GRAND WORK. — T. 
McL BAS has just received from Paris the a pot ets Paint- 
highly esteemed 


a ex ish Artist, be ON 
VIEW for a few at T. McLEAN'S NEW GALLERY, 7, Hay- 
market. Admission 


y presentation of address ca 


MERICAN and FOREIGN BOOKS. —A Copy 
of the aby Ram BULLETIN s a and Foi 









itage-s' 
in stock yet in aie weeks 


London: Sampson Low, Sox & 
a8 oe 1 Booksellers and P 





Barer ca S WAR MAB 
he = —~} Ld . be 
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6. Bacon’s 's rai Iie War St wan, 
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‘fue CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


The Society's rate of interest for In Investors rests at_5 per cent. per 
annum on Shares, and 4 per cent. = annum for the Deposit Depart- 
ment, the privilege of withdrawal being extended within limited 

riods. A completed Share costs 501. 12s. 6d.; two Shares, 1011. 5s. 
three Shares, 15il. 178. .; and so on in proportion, calculating 
50l. 128. 6d. for each Share, with 1s. for a Pass-book extra for any 
number of Shares. A Share paida year in advance, 5. 0s. éd.: first 
monthly payment on a Share, 11s. 6d., with 88. per month afterw: ards, 
and is. annum quarterage for working expenses. Half-yearly In- 
terest Warrants on all Shares and Deposits entitled to the same will 
be te ae fowarded to the Investors, who cam communicate by Cor- 
mce with the Secretary. Kemittances to be made in cheques 
‘ost-office orders. 

*~ stamps for lls. 6d., whichis the first monthly payment, or 
Post-office orders in the name of the Secretary, will secure the imme- 
diate entry of the names of new Members in the Society's books. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Office: 33, Norfolk-street, Strand. 


OO BOOKBINDERS.— An old-established Busi 
ness, doing over 2,0007. a year, TO BE SOLD for the value of th 
Plant—about 300/. Ne: ar to Paternoster-row. A rare opportunity for 
any one wishing to commence in the above line.—Apply to Mr. 
Homes, 48, Paternoster-row. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT. —The Advertiser 

is desirous of meeting with a Gentleman willing to embark 1,000. 

in a bond fide literary speculation. Principals or their Solicitors will 

be fronted with by addressing Epitor, care of Mr. Holmes, 48, Pater- 
noster-row. 











USINESSES FOR SALE. ~-Rackesiling. Station - 
ery, &c.—Mr. Holmes is instructed to SELL the following : —Ply- 

mouth : 6001, Returns 1,8001.—Bayswater: 400/., Returns 1,4002 —Berk- 
shire: 6001, Returns, 1,5001.—Coast of Kent: 4501, Returns, 1,00.1.; 
Rent cleared by Letting—Suffolk: 7001. to 900/. "Cathedral Town: 
2,0001., Returns, 4,000/. ee 1,5002., Returns, 5,0001.—Liver- 
pool: 5001., Returns, 1,2001.— Yorkshire : - 2,000, Returns, 7,0001.— 
Apply to Mr. Hot Es, 48, Paternoster-row 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
VOEL HUMPHREYS'S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 1/. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, London. It 
contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 








RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noet 
HUMPHREYs’S a Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pale 

lished at 32. 3s. may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-col ae 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt 
claret cloth, gilt ¢ edges. 

LD. AGE or ACCIDENT, not DISE ASE, should 

end our days.—The PORTABLE TURKISH VAPOUR and HOT- 
ATR BATH. Vide Leader, Duily Telegraph, Feb. 7. — Price, with 
Flannel Cloak, 2is.—Pamphlet, four stamps. Sole Agent, T. Hawksley, 
4, Blenheim-street, Bond-street, W. 


LD NEWSPAPERS, Letters, Manuscripts, 
Account-Books, Catalogues, Parlis amentary Papers, Reports 
fact, every description of Waste Paper pur chased by HORACE POOLE, 
56, Chandos-street, Charing-cross, W.C. Cash paid at time of Purchase. 
All Goods cleared at expense of the Purchaser, and all Communications 
punctually attended to. Offices cleared. 


HORTHAND.—P1TMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is : taught in Class, ee ae 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
tion given, personally or by post, for 11. the Complete Course of 
ms. Schools, Colleges, and Public Tastivutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 




















epuUssets derive additional pleasure from their 

—— oy being acquainted with Minerals, Rocks. and - »ssils. 
—Mr. TEN NT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL 
INSTRU CrION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, and from his 
extensive Collection, comprising many thousand specimens, Ladies 
and Gentlemen are enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to acquire 


sufficient knowledge to identify all the ordinary components, ane most 
of the Minerals and Metals used in the Arts. Terms, 78. for esson 
of one hour. 

Mr. TENNANT can supply Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 


59 Guineas each. 


CoN NCHOLOGY, &c.—Mr. R. Damon, of Wey- 
mouth, continues to receive large Consignments of Shells from 
Foreign Correspondents, which include many that are new. 


EOLOGY.— Elementary and other named Collec- 

AKT tions.—An abridged Catalogue of Collections in CONCHOLOGY 
and GEOLOGY gratis. 

Priced List of British Shells, 4d. 


T° MUSEUMS.—Large Collections in other De- 
partments of Natural History. Catalogue sent. 


D IVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number ready. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO. Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. Jamns's S 
LON DON.—Founded in 184 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. 

Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life Mem- 
bership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catatocue (New Edition), price 15s.; to 


Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
= of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
bam yw of 2 Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may , free, on application.— Booru’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and ee pers & Oruey's United Libraries, 307, Kegent- street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





Labels and other Publications, 








S-SQUARE, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town and 
Village of the Kingdom. Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood 
may unite in one Subscription, and obtain = constant succession of 
the New Books as they appear, on moderate 


Prospectuses postage free on naan 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
New Edition, now ready—Postage free on application. 


This Catalogue includes, The Life and agg of Dr. Faraday—Jeaffre- 
son’s Book about Cle rgy—The Rob n the Jordan—Bell’s New 
Tracks in North America—Froude’s Relgn "of Elizabeth—The Earthly 
Paradise, Part LII1.—Robinson’s Promenades of Paris—George Hodder’s 
Meme ories—Steinmetz’s History of the Gaming-Table—Van Lennep’s 
Travels in Asia Minor—Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent—Mrs. Oli- 
phant’ s Historical Sketches—Mrs. Grey’s Visit to Egypt—Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary—Tozer’s Highlands of Turkey—Scott’s Life of Albert Diirer 
—Forster’s Life of Landor—Annals of an Eventful Life—Austin Friars 

—Hagar—Grif—Wenderholme—The Minister’s Wife—George Canter- 
bury’s Will, by Mrs. Henry Wood—He Knew He was Right, by Anthony 
Trollope—and many other recent Works, at prices considerably lower 
than they have hitherto been offered. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers and Literary In- 
stitutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON ; 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


G RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, oppo- 
site the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roof. 
W. COWELL, Manager. 











Sales hy Auction 
Valuable Law Books. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at their mae 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 10, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, being the Library 
of an Eminent Lawyer retired, and the Library of a Barrister leaving 
the Profession ; comprising the Law Reports in all the Courts from 
1865 to 187 ‘0—The .x<w Journal, 1834 to 1851—Appeal Cases in Prize 
Causes, with MS. Judgments, 21 vols.—Pickering’s Statutes at Large 
70 vo Hales and Hawkins’s Ple: of the Crown, best editions— 
n’s Abridgment, 8 vols.—Strange’s Hindu Law, 2 vols.—Nicolas’s 
Proceec Pores of the Privy Council, 5 vols.—and many other useful P rac- 
tical Works in the different branches of the Law—also a series of the 
Reports in the House of Lords, Admiralty, Chancery and Common 
Law Courts, all in good condition. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Modern Books, 3,500 Church Services, 3,000 Volumes of Novels, 
Books in Quires, Stereo Plates, three Tons of Millboards, forty 
dozen Skins of Morocco and other Leather, &c. 

M ISSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

4 at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, August 


MODERN BOOKS, comprising 3,500 Church Services, 
,500 The Bible Opened, crown 












12, at 1 o'clock, 





in various yles of type and binding—2 

8vo.—20 Lee's Altar Service Books, 3 vols. 4to. and folio—18 Penn's 
Book of the New Covenant, 3 vols. 8vo.—16 Life of Sir W. Penn, 2 vols. 
8vo.—2,400 The Lover's Dictions ary, a Poetical Treasury. crown 8yo.— 


1,600 C Srawley’ s Billiards for Beginners, feap., and the Stereo Plates— 
4,000 Comic Guide to the Crystal Palace, feap.—The Stereo Plates of 
Carpenter's Naval and Military Song Books, 6 vols. 12mo.—upwards of 
3, = vols. of Modern Novels by the most Popular W Writers—1,000 Rail- 
Volumes—also, three tons of, Sage Millboards—40 dozen Skins of 
Morocco and other Leather, &c. & 
To be viewed, ana Catalogues had. 





Valuable Collection of Engravings. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 8, and Two Following 
Ds at 1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable COLLECTION of EN- 

GR: , from the Portfolio of AN AMATEUR, co 4 Fine 
Old The: atrical Portraits (chiefly proofs)—Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds—Rare Foreign and English Portraits—Lllustrations of London— 
Drawings by the Ancient and Modern Masters—Curious Collections 
illustrative of the History of the City of London, the Lord Mayors and 
City Companies, &c., formed by the late Mr. Samuel Gregory—Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits by John Smith—Bartolozzi —— Water Colour 
Drawings, Famed Engravings, Oil Painters, &., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Miscellaneous Books, in all Classes of Literatwre. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
WEDNESDAY, August 17, and following days, a SECTION Of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, including 
a few Remainders of Modern Publications, Manuscripts, Drawings, 
Engravings, and Miscellanies. 

Catalogues are preparing. 

















Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


EAGES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Ho: 47, Leicester-square, W C., 
SHORTLY. S a COL LECTION of ENGRAVING ‘§ and DRAWINGS 
by and after the Old and Modern Masters, Valuable Paintings oo 
eminent Artists, &c 7 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Music and Musical Instruments.—August Sale (last of the 
Season). 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Some, Leicester-square, 
THURSDAY, August 25, a COLL GTION of MUSIC in wll Coe 
Pianoforte and Vocal Music, fe antec Quartets, Quintets, impor: 
tant Musical Copyrights and Plates, &c.; also valuable Musical Instru- 
ments, modern Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other 
makers, Cremona Violins and Violoncellos, &. 
Catalogues are preparing. Musical Instruments can be receive 

this Sale until the 13th. ated 


Important Sale of Natural History Specimens. 
NV R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION. 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUES. 
DAY, August 9, at half-past 12 precisely, a COLLECTION’ of H EADS 
and HORNS of ANIM ALS, amongst which are fine examples of Moose 
Deer, Wapiti, Sambur Deer, Scotch Stag, Eland, Koodo, Jembok, Buf. 
falo, &c.; also a quantity of Bird-Skins, Glass Cases, Insects, and a 
variety of other Natural-History Specimens. 
s Ca view the Afternoon prior and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 











Miscellaneous Assemblage. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. on FRID AY, 
August 12, at half-past 12 precisely, CAMERAS and LENSES, and 
other Photographic Apparatus—about a dozen capital Bicycles—and a 
variety of Miscellaneous Articles, as usual. 
On view the Afternoon prior and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





CUMBERLAND LAKE and MOUNTAIN DISTRICT at 
HIGH IREBY, midway between Keswick, Cockermouth and 
Wigton, and four and five miles respectively from two Rail- 
way Stations. 


N IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 


Lt consisting of a modern Stone-built MANSION, suitable for a 
Nobleman or Gentleman’s Family, and about 1,000 acres of Valuable 
Land, divided into Stock and ig Farms, let to thriving Tenants. 
The Mansion is partly fitted up with handsome Furniture, and consists 
of two Entrance Halls paved with variegated marble, four Reception 
Rooms (Drawing-room and Dining-room, 30 feet by 20 feet each), also 
large Billiard-room with top light, and Gentleman’s Business-room. 
There are 17 Bed and Dressing-rooms, a Smoking-room in the Tower, 3 
Baths and high services of hot and cold water, and numerous and con- 
venient Servants’ Offices. There are no Attics. The outdoor _—? 
a of Cottages, Laundries, Coachhouse, Stable, Byer, Sheds, 

The House stands in a commanding situation, and sheltered by fine 
old trees on about 6 acres of Ornamental Grounds and Kitehen Garden. 


The valuable Farms are— eres, 

ome Farm, about . a 332 
The Pasture Fields oe Bradle} rs.about ” oe 95 
The Upper Ruthwaite Farm, about . os ée 135 
The Lower Ruthwaite Farm, about .. ee 93 
The Ruthwaite Farm,about . oo 26 
Marshall’s Cottage and Villa Land, abou 3 
Uldale Waterand Corn Mill and os ses about ee 81 
Scawthwaite Mire Fields, about . 41 
Stanthwaite Fields, about . ee oo ee 35 
Chapel House Fields, about ee és om 14 
Latrigg Pasture Fields, about .. ae oo eo 80 
Hunthwaites, about.. 13 


Also other small Tenements and Land at High Ireby, together with 
the Globe Inn and several Dwelling Houses and Cottages at Low Ireby. 
his unusually attractive Property commands the beautiful upper 
Valley of the Ellen (which runs through the Estate), back by the noble 
Fells among which Skiddaw is pre-eminent ; from a rising ground shel- 
tering the rear of the Mansion, there is the finest Panorama in the 
north of England of the mountain ranges of the south coast of Scotland 
and the dividing waters of the Solway. The Estate is well stocked with 
Game, and when the projected Railway (which has been surveyed and 
levelled by the Maryport and Carlisle Railway Company) is carried out, 
the distance from the south of England will be shortened two hours. 
At present High soaps” is reached in six hours from Liverpool and ten 
hours from London. The Timber Plantations and Furniture will have 
to be taken at a valuation. 

This desirable ESTATE will be offered by public AUCTION, —— 
together or in Nineteen Lots, atthe KESWICK HOTEL, on THUR 
DAY, the 8th of September, 1870, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Printed particulars, showing the different Lots with plans annexed 
and Conditions of Sale, may be had on oe to Messrs. Hillary 
& Tunstall, 5, Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch - street, London; 
Messrs. Thomas & Hollams, Mincing-lane, London; Mr. Garnett, 
oo Castle-street, Liverpool ; essrs. Marson & Dadley, 1, Anchor- 

terrace, Southwark, London; Mr. Carrick, Solicitor, Wigton ; or to 
e weuet, Solicitor, Cockermouth, of whom further information m: Ly 

e ha 








RASER’S MAGAZINE, for Aveust, being 
No. VIII. of the New Series. Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


Contents. 
= Hundred Years Ago. An Historic Sketch. By William Alling- 
nam 
In Memory of George Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, K.G. By Henry 
¥e. 
The Alps in te: Last Century. By Leslie Stephen. 
Daniel Webst 


Mehometanions in the Levant. Part I. 
Gunpowder and Modern Artillery. 
Prince Paul’s Betrothal. A Story. 
An Early Stroll to Zermatt. By G. C. Swayne. 
Hereditary Genius. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. 
Causes of the War. 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. No. XXX. August, 
aE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of Moun- 
ain Adventure and Scientific Observation, by Members of the 
Alpine Club. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq, 
Contents. 
Excursions in Norway. By J. R. Campbell. With a View of the 
Morkfos, from a Sketch by the Author. 
On some Winter Expeditions in the ioe. By A. W. Moore. (Con- 
Read before the 


_ from No. 
By Mr. Charles Packe. 
By F. Craufurd 


pine Club by the Secretary 

The {comparative Skill of Travellers and Guides. 
Grove. Read before the Alpine Club on June 13, 1870. 

Notes by. = Editor. 


mdon: Lengmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 4s. 


HE JOURNAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, No. I., 
JULY, 1870. With the JOURNAL of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Also, MEMOIRS of the Anthropologica Society 
of London, Vol. 3, Tice 253. 
London mgmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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STATE OF THE CROPS, 1870. 


T's GARDENERY’ Step ond a AGES 
; AZETTE of SATURD. will con- 
= a PUL ead TABGLAR SEAPEMENT of the STATE. of the 
CROPS Secon’ the a Order of any News- 
or 81x 
agent AY We Richards, at the Office, 41, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


TOTICE.—The NEW POSTAL ACT.—On and 
after Ocroper Ist, the ILLUSTRATED MIDLAND NEWS 

will be delivered ng rough the post to anes Subscribers, on pre- 
yment, for 138. a year. Post-office Orders made payable to 
Barron ¢ & Co. Illustrated Midland News, 108, ees street, Birmingham. 








M RS. BROWN’S BUDGET Giieteniel. 
Conducted by ARTHUR SKETCHLE 
One Penny. Every Monday. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1870. No. DCLVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
WHO PAINTED the GREAT MURILLO, DE LA MERCED? 
NEW BOOKS 
EARL’S DENE. Part X. 
ABOUT WHAT the OLD EGYPTIANS KNEW. 
The WISHES of a DUMB-WAITER. 
LADY FAIR. 
The GREEK MASSACRE. From Our Own Commissioner's Report. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgli and London. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
NONCONFORMIST ESSAYS on CHURCH 
PROBLEMS. 
By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
STRIKES and LOCK-OUTS from the WORK- 
MAN’S POINT of VIEW. 
By GEORGE POTTER. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
COLLEGE EDUCATION for WOMEN. 
By EMILY SHIRREFF. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The BRAHMO SOMAJ and the RELIGIOUS 
FUTURE of INDIA. 
By the Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
Professor GROTE on UTILITARIANISM. 
By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The MOABITE STONE. 
By Professor RAWLINSON. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
BRITISH INDIA under the CROWN. 
By Captain TROTTER. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 











Just published, royal 4to. price 5s. 


HE FIRST NUMBER of the QUARTERLY 
WEATHER REPORT of the METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. 
containing the first Three Months of the Year 1869; with Pressure and 
Temperature Tables for that Pare and (in an Appendix) Notes on 
Easterly Storms by Mr. R. H. Scott. 
'o be A784. oveey Three Months. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


GAN ITARY ARRANGEMENTS for WAR.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post 5d.—It also 
contains a View of the Religious Institute, Manchester—View and 
Plan of a Mansion in Surrey—The Organization of Labour—Architec- 
ture and Colour—Archeological Gonatean: Leicester—Royal Academy 
Students, and other Papers.—1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
h ATTER FOR MATERIALISTS: a Series of 


Letters in Vindication and Extension of the Principles regard- 
ing the Nature of Existence of the Right Rev. Dr. BERKELEY, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Author of ‘ The 
True Law of Population,’ &c. 
Londen: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE SCALD: a Poem in Six Cantos. By RoBERT 
D. HOLT, Author of ‘ Kynwith,’ ‘ Elfrida,’ &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


BULLEN AND HEYCOCK’S CLASSICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
Or, LINGUZ ANGLICAN CLAVIS. 
Second Edition, revised, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


RupIM ENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
the use of Schools, forming an_Easy Introduction - — and 
other Classical Grammars. By the Rev. H. ST. EN, M.A., 
ime rly Master of Leicester Grammar School. Re-edited My the Rev. 

. HEYCOCK, M.A 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








On Thursday next, in 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


HE MILITARY RESOURCES of PRUSSIA 
and FR ANG E. and RECENT CRARGES in the ART ewes, 

By Lieut.-Col. CH ESNEY, of the Ro: oyal gineers, late Professor of 
Milit: ary Art and History i in the Staff College, <n by HENRY REEVE, 
).C.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Reprint ed 
from the Edinburgh Revi 


London: Ganaeadin Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In post 8vo. price 98. 


= PARDON of GUINGAMP; or, ne 


d Romance in Modern Bri h 
QUEITEVILLE, ern Brittany. By the "Rey. P. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
Dieve and OTHER POEMS. 
By ISABEL G. FULLERTON. 


“A volume containing many highly-finished ms, and a few feli- 
citously conceived.”—. Fras, ers Magaci : ne = 


London: rns & Co. 36, Benrlotte-steest, W.c. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIFTH VOLUME of ANCIENT CLAS- 
SICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Rev, W. 
LUCAS COLLINS, M.A., containing VIRGIL, by the EDITOR. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 78. 
FR DOLCINO, and other Poems. By A. and L. 
Authors of “War Lyrics,’ and ‘ Hannibal,a Drama.’ 
Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
IN THE PRESS, 
) hens CHAPLAIN in the FIELD of WAR, 
BEING THE 
EXPERIENCES of the CLERICAL STAFF, 
During the PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1866. 
Condensed frome Official Neg mod ody of the dey B. ROGGE, 











lain to th 
By Grorce Guapstong, F.R.G.S. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 
With his Original Correspondence, collected from the Family Re- 
cords at an im, and other Authentic Sources, By WILLIAM 

F.R.S. ames by JOHN WADE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 38. 6d. eac! 


Also, 
AN ATLAS of the MAPS and PLANS of MARL- 
BOROUGH’S CAMPAIGNS. 4to. Coloured, price 108. 6d. 


This work contains Re Maps and Plans of Marlborough’s Campaigns, 
Battles, a Sieges, Coloured to — the disposition of the various 
Forces. The P’ of Blenheim and Malplaquet are 
psn S with moveable slips, which display the positions successively 

y the forces. volume oe a Map of the 
District in the Moselle and Sear. now occupied by the French 
and Prussian Armies, which was the scene of Marlborough’s opera- 
tions in June, 1705. 
MENZEL’S HISTORY of GERMANY. Translated 
by MRS. GEORGE HORROCKS. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 


WEAPONS OF WAR. A History of Arms and 


from the Earliest Period to Present Time. By 
AUGUSTE DEMMIN. ag Tom C. BLACK, M.A. 8vo. 
with nearly 2,000 Illustrations, 1 


This work contains an account of a various fire-arms which have 
been in vogue since their invention ; including the ancient breech- 
loading and other cannon, and the German Todtenorgel (or death- 
organ), invented in the sixteenth century, which is the prototype of 


the French Mitrailleur. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 


WORKS FOR THE TIMES. 


—_~+——- 


ANNALS of the WARS ofthe XVIIIth 


CENTURY, 1700—1799. Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. 
By SIR EDWARD CUST. With Maps, 5 vols. feap. 8vo. 58. each. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the XIXth 


CENTURY. 1800—15. Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. 
By SIR EDWARD CUSI. 4 vols. feap. Svo. 58. each. 


WELLINGTON—HIS CHARACTER— 


HIS ACTIONS—and HIS WRITINGS. By JULES MAUREL. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the DESPATCHES 


and GENERAL ORDERS of F. =. the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Colonel GURWOOD. 8vo. 18¢. 


The YOUNG OFFICER'S COMPANION ; 


r, Essays on Military Duties and Qualities ; with Tiustrations 
fromm ee. Edited by Lieut.-Gen. LORD DE ROS. Post 


SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, and 


SCENES from the WAR of LIBERATION in GERMANY, 
Selected and Translated from the German. By SIR ALEX. 
DUFF GORDON. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


HISTORY of the SIEGEof GIBRALTAR, 


1779—1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from 
the Earliest Periods. By JOHN DRINKWATER. Post 8vo. 2 


The SIEGAS of VIENNA by the TURKS. 


| my “eee from the German. By LORD ELLESMERE. Post 
0. 28. 


The CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH 


guuz at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, 1814—15. By 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 28. 


The STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 


‘. Seis from Authentic Sources. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
‘ost 


SIR ROBERT SALES BRIGADE in 


AFFGHANISTAN, with an Account of the Seizure -— Defence 
of JELLALABAD. By Rey. G. R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 2: 


DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, 


Anecdotes of the BRITISH NAVY. By EDWARD GIFFARD. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MILITARY 
SCIENCE and HISTORY. 


—>—- 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their 


malieton, Dutemanem, one Chen D Slate ed ye Reno «. e 
ronclad Ram y 
of the Navy. With Illustrations. 8vo. oe 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: 


a Practieal Treatise, giving full foefe of Constructio’ 
of Manufacture and nae ments ; 


A TREATISE on NAVAL GUNNERY. 


By General SIR HOWARD D » Fi ition. 
Phe ve. 214. OUGLAS, Bart. Fifth Edition. 


The PRINCIPLES and CONSTRUC- 


TION of MILITARY BRIDGES and the Passage of Rivers in 


Military Operations. By SIR HUWARD DOUGLAS. Third 
Edition. Plates. 8yo. 2is. 


The ROYAL ENGINEER and the 


ROYAL ESTABLISH MENTS at WOOLWICH and CHATHAM. 
By SIR F. B. HEAD, Bart. With Illustrations. 8vyo. 128. 


The METALLURGY of LEAD, includ- 


ing -DESILVERIZATION and CUPELLATION. By JOHN 
RCY, M.D. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


IRON and STEEL: their Elasticity, 


Batenitibty, and Tensile oe. By KNUT STYFFE. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by C. SANDBERG. With Preface by Dr. 


PERCY. With Plates. 8vo. 12s 
WAR in 


COMMENTARIES: on the 
By SIR GEORGE CATH- 


RUSSIA and SuesANE, 1812—13. 
CART. Plans. 8vo. 1 


The ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES 


of the PENINSULAR WAR. By SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo. 98. 


MODERN WARFARE as INFLUENCED 


ye MODERN ARTILLERY. By Col. P. L. MACDOUGALL. 
h Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY: 


its Administration and Government since the REVOLUTION of 
1688. By CHARLES M. CLODE. 2 vols. 8vo. 2i1s. each. 


A NX AVAL and MILITARY DICTION- 


RY of TECHNICAL TERMS—FRENCH and ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH and FRENCH. By Colonel BURN, R.A. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


INSTRUCTIONS in PRACTICAL SUR- 


VEYING, TOPOGRAPHICAL PLAN DEAWING, and on 
Sketching Ground Without Instruments. By . BURR. 
Fourth Edition. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 68. 





JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 


HARVEST FESTIVAL SERVICES. 


GIVE THANKS unto the LORD”: Anthem 


‘our Voices: ap eer for the above. Composed by BER- 
NARD FAREDROTHER. Price 6d. 
Novello, Ewer & ng ‘Bernere-street, London. 








K DUCATIONAL WORKS BY DR.WILLIAM 
DAVIS, B.A. (Univ. = 

** The very best books ever issued.”—Patrio: 

“We have examined with some care this ‘set of books, and can cor- 
— recommend them.”— Morning Star. 

We have already noticed these a oeks. separately as they appeared ; 

saa in placing them together here, we desire to draw the attention of 
teachers to a a, Sameer y cheap. well-graduated, and practical set of 





(1.) The Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. Cloth, 1s. 

(2.) The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

(3.) The Complete Book of Arithmetical Examples. Cloth, 1s, 4d. 

(4.) Arithmetical Examples, in Two Parts. Cloth, 8d. each. 

(5.) The Junior Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(6.) The Grade Arithmetic, in Three Parts. 2d. each. 

(7.) The Complete Grade Arithmetic. Cloth back, 6d. 

(8.) The Memory-Work of Arithmetic. Cloth back, 4d. 

(9.) The First Six Books of Euclid. Cloth, 1s. 

Full Prospectuses of Dr. Davis’s various Works may be had free on 
ag to him, Wellington Park, Bristol. 


: Longmans & Co., and through all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, ve = London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh ry 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’ s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63s. 6d. 

Modbles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE §& SONS beg to 
announce that they have Purchased the Copy- 
right, Stereotype Plates, and Stock of the 
following IMPORTANT WORKS:— 


MR. JAMES LAURIE’S BOOKS. 
hirtieth Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST at 5, 44, 4, 34, 


3, and 2) per Cent. per Annum, from 1 day to 368 days, from 1 

month to 12 months, and from 1 — to 12 years, advancing eee 
tol by hundreds to 1,0002., 

by_ thousands TABLES of COMPOUND IN- 

TEREST and interest on large sums for a single day at the above 

rates, with copious Tables of Commission and Brokerage from_} to 


10 per cent., accommodated with a New Time Table. By JAMES 
LAURIE. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
LAURIE’S HIGH RATE TABLES. Tables of 


be my Interest, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 per Cent. per Annum, from 

day to 100 days, and nd from’1 ‘month to 12 months, each rate ad- 
pi a wi by single pounds from 11. to 1001., by hundreds 
to 1,0002., and by thousands to 20,0002. Also copious Tables of Com- 
mission ‘ or “Bro erage, from 3 to 10 per cent. By JAMES LAURIE, 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 26s. 
UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE TABLES, showing 


the Value of the Coins of every Country, interchanged with each 
other at all rates of Exchange from one coin to one million coins. 

Also Discounts, Profits, ae Investments, &c., at every rate per 
cent. By JAMES LAUR 


On one sheet royal, mounted on linen and folded in book form, price 3s. 
EX POSITOR of FOREIGN EXCHANGES, being 
British Coins reduced into the Moneys of iid of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of the World. By JAMES LAURIE. 
Pifth Edition, royal 32mo. price ad. 
MANUAL of FOREIGN EXCHANGES, being 


British Coins reduced into the Moneys of the Principal Countries 
of the World. Also from one to one million coins of those coun- 
tries in decimals of the £, and a list of coins of each country, with 
their intrinsic value in sterling ; ; also Tables showing the approxi- 
mate difference on 1001. between each rate: French and Turkish 
Exchange, &c. &. By JAMES LAURIE. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 12s. 


BRITISH and FOREIGN SHARE TABLES 
adapted to Railroads and other Public Companies, in rates showing 
the valve from one share to one thousand shares ; each rate advanc- 
ing by one-sixth of a pound to twelve pounds ten shillings per share, 
= od eighths to one hundred pounds per share, and so in propor- 

Foreign moneys. By JAMES LAURIE. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 128. 


The GOLDEN READY RECKONER, calculated 
in British Money and Dollars, showing the value from one ounce 
to 100,000 ounces :—Gold, Platina, Silver, Goods and Merchandise of 
every description, Shares in Public Companies, &c., from one- 
sixteenth of a pound to 100/., and from one sixteenth of a dollar to 
one hundred dollars ; also ealeulated to show Profits, Discounts, 
and Commissions at every rate percent. By JAMES LAURIE. 


MRS. WEBB’S FAMOUS BOOK. 
In post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, (new binding), price 7s. 6d. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
WEBB, Author of ‘ Helen Mordaant,’ &. With Steel Plates. 


FRANK SMEDLEY’S WORKS. 

In new fancy boarded covers, and in new cloth bindings, 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. Boards, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. Bads. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. Boards, 

28. 6d.; cloth, 38. 6d, 
The COLVILLE FAMILY. Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 


ORIGINAL POEMS. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MAIDS. 
Series. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


RHYMES for the NURSERY. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


2nd 


NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS, 
FOR AUGUST. 


THE ‘‘ BAB”? BALLADS. 


In fancy cover, price 1s. 
The “BAB” BALLADS. By W.S. Guizpert, 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD’S NEW BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


The COMMON MOTHS of ENGLAND. By the 
Rey. J. G. WOOD, M.A. With 12 pages of Coloured Plates. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW WORK. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 


OUT FOR A HOLIDAY with COOK’S EXCUR- 
SION. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


THE CHEAPEST FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
460 pages, in paper wrapper, 1s. ; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGL’S NEW ENGLISH-FRENCH and 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


DRINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
COOLING CUPS and DAINTY DRINKS: con- 


taining nearly 500 Recipes for Claret Cups, Cider Cups, Champagne 
Cups, and many other Compounded Drinks. 


London: The Broadway, Ludgate-bill. 





Just ready, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 168. 


ORD ERSKINE’S 
By E. WALFORD 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, aa ie 100, a lane. 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
N VERTIGO or DIZZINESS; its Causes, 


Importance as a rae eg and Treatment. Thesis for the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine. By J. B. BRADBURY, M.D., Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, bmg to Addenbrook’s Hos- 
pital, Medical Lecturer in Downing College, & 

ondon: Macmillan & Co. 


PARABLES of FICTION: a Memorial Discourse 
on CHARLES DICKENS. By J. PANTON HAM. Price 6d. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, crown 8vo. price 78. 


ORA’ LUCANZ:: a Biography of St. Luke, 
Descriptive and Lite 
A Companion to all Lives of St. 


* It must have a place in every Biblical library.”—Literary World. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 








8vo. 78. 6d. cloth extra, Illustrated with 23 Steel Engravings, 88. 6d.; 
half-bound calf, red edges, 13s. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND for the PEOPLE, 
continued to the Death of Sg Prince Consort. By a MEM BER 
of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
London : William Tegg, ‘Pancras: lane, Cheapside. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt side, 68.; gilt edges, 7s. Illustrated with 
Full-page Engravings ‘by G. Cruikshank, &c. 

APOLEON BUONAPARTE (HISTORY OF). 
s Reprinted from the ‘‘ Family Library,” with considerable Addi- 
ions. 





London : Ww illiam ‘Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, demy 8vo. extra boards, 2. 


Vy HAT SAITH the SCRIPTURE? Three 
Reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal Punishment and Pro- 
mised ES ae Witha Preface, Explanatory and Defensive. By 


HENRY 
§ iiepkio, Marshall & Co. | Stationers’ ’ Hall-c court. 





Now ready, First Series, 52. 


ONTEMEORARY ANNALS of ROME. Notes 
tical, Archzological, and Social. 
With PREFACE by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 
“ The Author appears well acquainted with his subject... .an in- 
telligent and entertaining guide to the Eternal City.” "—Morning, Post. 
* Pre-eminent for soundness of information and mee 3 y 
Mon 
“ His graphic style will make this handsome volume welcome.” 
Weekly Register. 
Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row. 


Books PRINTED FOR THE USE OF THE 
CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL. 

Rudiments of the Latin Language, 3s. cloth. 

Rudiments of the Greek Language, 3s. cloth. 

A Greek-English Vocabulary of Words contained in 
the Four Gospels and the Acts, 48. cloth. 

Homeri Ilias, Lib. I. II. with a Vocabulary and Maps, 
48. 6d. cloth. 





Also, 
Specimens of English Poetry, New Edition, 3s. 6d. cl. 


London: _ aylor & Francis, Printers and Publishers, Red Lion-court, 


Fleet-street 


SEDO ES; with LIFE. | 


a HENRY SAMUEL BAYNES. | 


| Just published, price 1s. 


GPELLING and DICTATION EXERCISES, for 
the Use of Schools. By JAMES DOUGLAS, Ph.D., Author of 
‘The Principles of English Grammar,’ &c. 


| _*s* A Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers, post free, on receipt of 
six ‘postage-stamps, by Dr. Douglas, 6, Howard-p! » Edi nb’ urgh. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth bound, 


TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on other 
Fes pistes os appertaining to Correct Writing and Printing. By AN 
“ A very full and satisfactory Treatise on Er aetuation 
nglish Journal o, ucati 
“ An Old Printer’s Treatise will benefit all who read it with care” 
| Public Opinion. 
|  ‘* Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—Jllustrated London News. 
|  * The work is capitally done by an Old Printer.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 
“We especially recommend the work as one having very caperior 
claims to consideration as a School Book.” — Victoria Gazette. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely a cog Plan, by which Dis- 
| syllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 57th Edition. Price 


| 1s. 6d. bound. 
| BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 312th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER, with Engrav- 
= 48th Edition. Price 6 
ondon : Simpkin & Co. ; & Co.; Longman & Co. ; ~ ya 
ton ‘& Co. cae gy oe Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: McGlashan & C 
and W. H. Smith 





French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 


or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 
A. ALBITBS, LL.B., Paris, late of Edgbaston Scho: ol. 
“ Excellent.”—V. "Hugo. *« True gem.”—Delille. * Perfect.”—Era. 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 28.—Key, 28. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF-HELPS, 1s. 
Longmans & Co. 





Now ready, royal 4to. xy 10s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
h Illustrations, 
TREATISE on GYMNASTICS and CALI- 
STHENICS for LADIES. 
ay Madame BRENNER. 
35, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square ; 


hlich 


PR d at h 
= sold by all per Gymnas 


THE WAR. 


ERMAN and FRENCH NEWSPAPERS and 

MAPS of the SEAT of WAR— lenge Maps are well known 

to be the most correct)—supplied by H. Panzer, 91, London-wall, 

Official Agent for the Cologne Gazette, the lon paper for News from the 
Continent, and all other Continental Newspapers. 


“TNHE WIND IN HIS CIRCUITS.”—Refuta- 
tion of Capt. MAURY’S THEORY. 

Lieut. Armit’s Theory of Atmospherical Circulation—Formation of 
the Monsoons—Easterly Winds and how to Avoid them—Origin and 
Cause of Circular Storms considered as Electro-Magnetic Phenomena 
—Explanation of the Cause of the Variation and we of the oe 
Gravity divided into Four Forces. By Lieut. R. H. ARMIT, R.N. 

This little work gives evidence of great talent, research, and obser- 
vation....and we can very sincerely recommend it to the large number 
of our readers.”— United Service Gazette. 

J.D. Potter, Agent for the Admiralty Charts, 31, Poultry, and 11, 
King-street, Tower-hill. 

















OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 





Tenth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES 


How we Managed It, the Money we Made by It, and How it Grew into One of Six. 
TENTH EDITION, Illustrated, carefully Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


CHapPMAn & HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—_NEW NOVEL. 


[HE AUGUST PART (price 


8d.) will contain the first Ten 


Chapters of an ORIGINAL and INTERESTING TALE, entitled 


‘BRED IN 


THE BONE’ 


Sold by all Newsvendors, and at the Railway Stalls. 





A TOUR IN NORWAY. 
Now Ready, New and Revised Edition, with Map, post Svo. 6s. 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDE FOR 


TRAVELLERS 


IN NORWAY. 


Also, Just Ready, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


SWEDEN, and NORWAY. A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 


TRAVELLERS in DENMARK, 


With Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Lockwood & Co.’s Educational Works. 


—~———_ 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The attention of Schoolmasters and Principals of Colleges is 


French which have enjoyed an unprecedented popu- 
larity. "2 detailed "Prospectus will be sent on application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH 
GRAMMARS ; comprising the substance of an bao most ameecres 
French Grammars extant, but more Pp e 

Le Grammaire des Grammaires,’ po oon 4 the French — 
pk. and the University of Paris. With Exercises and Exam iy 
illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E. 
Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &e. Thirty- ‘second 
Edition. 38. 6d. strongly bound.—A KEY to the same, price 3s. 6d 

“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 
language. To the — the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, 
so well defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.” 
Literary Gazette. 

DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 

FRENCH CONVERSATION. Eighteenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRAN- 
CAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique, a l’Usage 
des Colléges et des Institutions. Thirteenth Edition. 3s.6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE 
FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis: Anecdotes Instruc- 
tives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Twenty-first Edition. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; ou, Guide 
to the Translation of English~into French at Sight. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 28. 6d. bound. —A KEY to the same, price 2s. 





POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


** 48 an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn stands 

alone: none other has made even a distant approach to him. 
Scns | SraNnDARD. 

LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE 


VOLUME. With a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words. 8s. cloth. With 
KEY, 10s. 6d.—K EY, separate, 28. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 3s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 6s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes 


and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
gmont—Wilhelm Tell—Goetz von Berlichingen—Pagenstreiche— 


Emilia Galotti— Undine—Schmidt’s Henry von Eichenfels—Selections 
from the German Poets. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. 1s. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GER- 
MAN READING. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales ny" Christoph 
yon Schmidt, &c. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. le. 


The CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY. A 
Handy Book of English Spelling, with ample Rules and carefully- 
arranged Exercises. Adapted for the use of Schools an of Can- 
didates for the Civil and other Services. By E.S.H.B. Feap. 
cloth, 28. 6d. [Just published. 


The podd yd SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, arranged 
epertaliy &c. By the late LAN OE - 
LOT D. SPENC E (Civil Service). Revised by THOMAS GRAY 
of the Board of Trade. With Six [ siawe. Second Edition, Revi: 
and Enlarged. Feap. 28. 6d. clot 


The CIVIL SERVICE BOOK KEEPING.—BOOK- 
KEEPING NO MYSTERY : its Principles Po "Por the Explained, 
and the Theory of Double Entry Analyzed. For the Use of Ex- 
amination Candidates, &c. By an EXPERIENCED BOOK- 
KEEPER, late of H.M. Civil Service. Feap. 28. Tloth. 


The CIVIL SERVICE Lay ~otnongy & | ENGLAND: 
being a Fact-Book of English iy WHITE, B.A. 
Edited and Completed by H. A. DOB! on’ Of ne ‘Board of Trade. 
Feap. with Maps, &c. Un preparation. 


The ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. Hints 
for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. Ry M. BANTAIN, Vicar- 
General and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. Translated from the 
French, Fourth Edition. Feap. 38. 6d. cloth. 


POETRY for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES; or, the 
Lies of Bo Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth. B 
E. TOMKIN Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Addi- 

tions, and ay ‘Steel Frontispiece. Feap. 28. 6d. cloth ; gilt edges, 3s. 


EVENTS to bb REMEMBERED in the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND: a Series of interesting Narratives. B CHARLES 
LBY. Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—An Illus 
eat Edition, on fine paper, 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt Fn 


The HISTORICAL FINGER POST: a Hendy 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens. Alineion, &e. 
connexion with Universal History. By EDWARD 8 BETON: 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. 384, 28. 6d. cloth. 

MIND YOUR Hs and TAKE CARE of YOUR Rs. 
Exercises for coucitigg 6 the Use and Correcting the Abuse of these 
Consonants. By C.W.SMITH. Fcap. 1s. cloth. 

WHEN TO DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. 
See the WRITER’S ENCHIRIDION: a List of all the Verbs 7 
Double their Consonants in taking ed, est, ing, &. By J. 
SCARLETT. Cloth, price ls. 

The YOUNG REPORTER. A Guide to the Art 
of Shorthand Writing ; with Latin Quotations, &c. 1s. cloth. 





London: Lockwoop & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


reapotfully Tg me nage to the following eminently useful Series of 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo. uniformly bound in limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. each. 
—p——_ 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté, 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 


AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronté. 
of the Sisters by Charlotte Bronté. 


By Emily Bronté, 
With Preface and Memoir 


The —_ ANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne 
ronté. 

The PROFESSOR. By Charlotte Bronté. To which 
are added, the POEMS of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. 
The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 

Gaskell. 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 

BELOW the SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. 
TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY. By Leigh Hunt. 


The TOWN;; its Memorable Characters and Events. 
By Leigh Hunt. 


DEERBROOK: a Tale of Country Life. By Harriet 


Martineau. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet Mar- 


tineau. 


THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
HUMORISTS. 


WIT and HUMOUR. By Leigh Hunt. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. By 
T. A. Trollope. 


PICTORIAL COVER SERIES. 
Price 2s, each. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’S ANECDOTES of CELE. 
BRITIES of LONDON and PARIS. To which are added, LAST 
RECOLLECTIONS of the CAMP, the COURT, and the CLUBS. 

CAPTAIN GRONOW’S RECOLLECTIONS and 
ANECDOTES of the CAMP, the COURT, and the CLUBS, at 
the ULOSE of the LAST WAR with FRANCE. 

AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Holme Lee. 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee. 


KATHIE BRANDE: a History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. 


TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures of an 
Emigrant. 


LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and 


* Lorenzo Benoni. 


ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 

WARP and WOOF. By Holme Lee. 

HESTER KIRTON. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 
The HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN. 


Surrn, Evpzr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





STANFORD'S 
WAR MAPS. 


——— 


1. 
Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; Size, 47 inches by 38, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of 
CENTRAL EUROPE: t all the Rail with their 
Stations. The Principal Roads, is. Rivers, = Chief Mountain 

are clearly delineated, whilst the scale upon which the 

Map is drawn renders it a distinct and useful Map for Military 
—— Price, in Sheets, Coloured, 10s.; Mounted on Linen, in 

ase, 168. 





2. 
Printed in Colours ; Size, 174 inches by 22}, 


STANFORD’S MILITARY MAP of the 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN FRONTIER, indicating the extent of 
Prussia before the War of 1866, and her acquisitions since that War; 
showing also all the States of South Germany, with the a” 
and Fortified Places. Price, folded, 1s.; Mounted in Case, 2s. 


3. 
Printed in Colours; Size, 174 inches by 22}, 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of the 
a of WAR, embracing the whole of FRANCE, PRUSSIA, 
ad Hindge otf showing 96 the Territories of the Neighbouring 

arking the Fortified Towns on the Frontiers, with 
Ay! the e Naval D Depots. Price 1s, folded; or Mounted in Case, 2s. 6d. 


4. 
Printed in Colours; Size, 30 inches by 22, 


STANFORD'S ENLARGED MAP of the 
SEAT of WAR, euhensing the whole of FRANCE, PRUSSIA, 
and SPAIN, showing also the Territories of the Neighbourin 
Powers, and marking all the Fortified Towns on the F: aang and 
the Naval Depdts. Price 2s. folded; or Mounted in Case, 4s. 6d 


5. 
Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; Size, 46 inches by 42, 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the GREATER 
PART of EUROPE: extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways, and Principal Roads. Price, Full 
Coloured, in Sheets, . 7s Mounted on Linen, in Case, 11. 58. ; on 
Roller, Varnished, 1. 1 


Scale, 150 miles to an sine Size, 36 inches by 33, 


STANFORD'S Portable MAP of EUROPE: 
showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Sub- 
marine Telegraphs, &c. Price, fully Coloured and Mounted on 
Linen, in Case, 10s. ; on Roller, Varnished, 


7. 
Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; Size, 65 inches by 58, 


STANFORD'S Library MAP of EUROPE. 


Map of shows the Boundaries of all the Indepen- 
eS oe also the subdivisions of the 

Railways are accurately and dis- 

Lines of Submarine Telegraphs inserted. 
editerranean are included, so that 
as Suez, the Esyotian Railway, &e., 








may Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in 
Morocco ; or, on Roller, Varnished, 31., Spring 
Roller, 62. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





1870 Edition, with a seme ae Ledger Index, enabling an, Map & > be 


Table of 


THE FAMILY ATLAS, 


Containing 80 py hd MAPS, selected from the Useful Know- 
edge Series, of 230 Modern and Classical Maps , including Sho Lares 





Murchison, Bart. 


bock, Bart. F.R.S., and an ‘Alphabetical Index to the Principal Places 
in the World. 


Price, handsomely bound, Half Morocco, Three Guineas. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





HISTORICAL AND MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth lettered, price 108. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and MILITARY 
GEOGRAPHY: 


From the Seventh French Edition of TH. LAVALLEE, late Prof e880 yp 
ilitary History and Statistics at the Military School of St.-Cyr. 
—, with Additions and — 
By CAPTAIN LENDY, F.G. 8. &e. 
Director ry the Practical Military Goliege ‘at Sunbury. 


“No less than 143 pages are devoted to the French reston, pitch ie 
ominously represente including not tao ag France, but also Be! 
Holland, the Transrhenine States of Prussia and Bavaria, part of “the 
Duchy. of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the whole of Switzerlan d.” 
m. 
“In one poms an “po student enjoys for the moment an ad- 
vantage over all others. sses here in his own age not 
merely a translation of the best P book w which is in use on the leminent, 
but a work which is an infinitely better authority, and more accurate 
pam | that book itself........ The work, as * at a peeoens stands, scarcely 
is commendation at our hands. Teh m tried and approved in 
by far inferior form, during a long experience rey ah far more severe — 
cism than any to which it will be in 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just Published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 308. 


The WARS of SUCCESSION of PORTUGAL 


826 to 1840: with Résumé of Political History 
resent . By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, is .G.8., 
com Mem. Univ. Chile; Ethno. Socs. London, New York, & 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. By Percy 


PUSROERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &. 
3¥ 


The BOND of HONOUR: a 


Heart-History. 3 vols. 


PETRONEL. By Fuorence Mar- 


RYAT, Author of ‘ Love's Conflict,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW: 


a Novel. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., eel of ‘The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’ 3 vols. 8v: 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 


crown Syo. 


3. vols. 


ALSO, EARLY IN AUGUST, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? 


By Mrs. EILOART, Author of ‘St. Bede's,’ ‘The Curate’s Dis- 
cipline,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





PLEASANT COMPANIONS for 
SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Price 68. each, or post free 68. 6d. 


Miss Austen’s Emma. 

Miss Austen’s Sense and Sensibility. 

Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park. 

Miss Austen’s Northanger Abbey or Per- 
SUASION. 

Cometh Up as a Flower. 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s East Lynne. 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s The Channings. 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou- 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s Lady Adelaide’s Oath. 

Breezie Langton. By Hawley Smart. 

The Initials! 

Quits! 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Too Strange not 
to be TRUE. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s Ladybird. 

Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks. 


NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


——~——— 


The FIRST LORD MALMES- 


BURY: his Family and Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 
to 1820. Including Details from the Battle-Field of Culloden to 
that of Waterloo ; the Social History, both of France and England, 
during the Eventful Pemal of the Great War, and the Occups ation 
of Paris by the Allies ; and the Secret Political History and Social 
Life of this counts from the Commencement of the Present Cen- 
tury. Edited b; sia Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, 
G.C Cb. 2 vols. oy os 308. 

“These letters extend over many eventful years. They passed 
between persons of high and honourable position in society, some of 
them actors, and some of them behind the scenes, of the greatest his- 
torical drama ever played, wherein Presidents, Consuls, Kings, and 
Emperors move across the stage ; wherein epee National Assem- 
blies and Parliaments sway the action ; and real mobs and real armies 
throng the back scenes. Its first act was the American Rebellion, its 
tremendous fifth was the Hundred Days; and no one to the end & "the 
world will reproach it with lack of incident or interest.” —Times 


EVENINGS with the SACRED 


POETS. From the Earliest Period. By pow yy SAUN- 
DERS, Author of ‘ Salad for the Social’ and ‘Salad for the Soli- 


tary.’ Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
from LONDON, 





LETTERS 


from 1856 to 1360. By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United 
States Minister at the Court of St. James's. Edited by his 
AUGHTER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
Pn anecdotes and conversations with Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Henry Bulwer and other statesmen, and piquant 
aketches of the Court of Queen Victoria and of all the events of the day. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE 


MIRAMION: a Picture of French Social Life 4 % Close of the 
Seventeenth Century. From the French by Baroness 
xo oe one Edited b by the Right Hou. ie HERBERT 
©! 


RiIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ame ' 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 

“ The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque 

incidents and legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining. 
Pali Mali Gacette. 

** All who know Mr. Thornbury’s vivid and vigorous a, and his 
pleasant way of presenting information to the reader, a = sure to 

ecome familiar with his ogy Loy England.”—Teleg 

“ English tourists should get a ‘8 charming | Pak. It 
abounds with anecdote and Emeka. "— Sui 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with 


a HUNTING EXCURSION in TUNIS. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15. 

“Capt. Townshend writes about the foie lands he has visited 
with good humour and intelligence. His a ures of life in Algiers 
are vivid and truthful, and his pereadive of boar-hunting in Tunis is 
especially worthy of notice.”—Athen 

** An interesting and animated narrative. It abounds with anecdote 
and information. The lover of adventure will be gratified to his heart’s 
content, while the accounts of sporting e: —_ and the scenery among 
which they were performed are graphic and charming.”—Court Journal. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON, Author of ‘New America, ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured [llustrations, 30s. 

“Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please 
its readers, and it deserves to do so.”—Saturday Review. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. 5} ARTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

** An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting 
information which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. 
The book will be a favourite fp iaad Pi and is calculated to 
interest others as well.”—Daily N 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A.Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Mr. Musgrave is a man of good powers of observation. 
is interesting and amusing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By MAJOR F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.8. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 158. 
**Major Millingen gives an interesting account of the Koords, and 
describes the magnificent scenery of the country with skill and 
felicity.”—Saturday Review. 


SELECTIONS from the PROSE WORKS 
of JOHN MILTON; with va Remarks and Elucidations. 
aay la the Rev. JAMES J. G . GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. 1 vol. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of 


THREE LADIES. By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, 15s. 


“ A pleasantly-written record of Eastern travel.”—Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The novel-reading ee may look forward to no small pleasure 
in the perusal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite 
writers. It abounds with bright and sparkling bits, and is full of keen 
observ ation, as well as of a genial kindly OS pes go ”*_ Saturday Rev. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing 
that her works are sure to please. We cannot too highly praise the 
skilful manner in which the adventures of ‘The Three Brothers’ are 
unfolded to the reader and made to engage his interest.”—A eum. 

‘ This novel is in many respectsadmirable. There is some charming 
love-making in the book, and there are some exceedingly pleasant and 
lifelike sketches of the artist, world in London, which Paelightfully 
remind us of the ‘ Newcomes.’ "— Telegraph. 


The VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mor- 
TIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 

‘*Mr. Mortimer Collins has great wealth of invention. His volumes 
are full of surprises. They contain excellent writing, and his descrip- 
tions are fresh and vigorous. Those who want an exciting narrative 
will find it in the history of the Vivians.”—Pr 

“This novel has the great merit of originality. *_ Messenger. 


ESTHER HILL’S SECRET. By Geor- 


GIANA M. CRAIK. 3 vols. [August 12. 


SIR RICHARD. By Hugh Neville. 


3 vols. 


SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Adele,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book is fresh and charming.” —Saturday Rev 
* “It is a pleasure to meet with such a work as‘ eer "a work con- 
ceived in sound and refined taste, and executed with a truly feminine 
grace and brightness.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 
DYSART.’ 3 vols. 


“An interesting tale, | which will not detract from the author's pre- 
vious on ee —A theneum. 
r’ is a nov “¥ of to- La written with considerable power, 
thoroughly interesting.”— Telegraph. 


The HEIR EXPECTANT. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘RAYMOND’S HEROINE,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** An admirable novel.”—Saturday Review. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Cueap Epition, price 5s. 
bound and Illustrated, forming the vy Yolume of ‘HURST & 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRAR 


His book 


= The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains oa author’s reputation as a 
writer of the purest and noblest kind of domesticstories.”—Athengum. 





Third Edition 


OF 


WILKIE COLLINS’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MAN AND WIFE, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Atheneum. 


“No reader can fail to be interested, deeply inter- 
ested, in the story. Mr. Collins possesses the art of 
fixing his reader’s attention throughout the whole 
of a narrative of intrigue in a higher degree, perhaps, 
than any other English novelist; and never has he 
used his art more successfully than in ‘Man and Wife.’ 
In conclusion, we strongly recommend it to our readers 
as a sensation novel much superior to most sensation 
novels, not only in conception but also in execution.” 


Saturday Review. 


** We will confess to having taken the book so to 
speak at one draught. In spite of certain prejudices 
produced by causes to which we may presently refer, 
we found it to be too amusing to be laid down un- 
finished; and we may therefore say explicitly what we 
have illustrated by example, that ‘Man and Wife’ is 
an exceedingly entertaining book, and that admirers 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins will probably admit it to be 
amongst his best performances.” 


Daily News. 


“The novel exhibits all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s well- 
known ingenuity of construction. The dialogue is easy 
and natural, and many of the characters have the force 
and truth of life.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“Marked by excellent taste, by all the writer's 
wonted vigour and power of exciting interest, and by 
that care and skill in construction which gives his 
works the charm of successful art.” 


Brighton Herald. 


“¢Man and Wife’ will take a high rank amongst 
the productions of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and also among 
the works of fiction of the present day. It seizes on 
one of the greatest scandals of the age—the marriage 
laws, or rather customs, of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and illustrates the effects of them in as for- 
cible a way as Smollett did the life of English sailors 
in his times, or as Charles Dickens did the treatment 
which English boys used to receive in cheap York- 
shire schools, or English pauper children in metro- 
politan workhouses.” 


F. S. Extts, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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De l’Enseignement Supérieur en Angleterre et 
en Ecosse. Rapport adressé & son Exc. M. 
le Ministre de l’Instruction Publique. Par 
MM. J. Demogeot et H. Montucci. (Paris, 
Imprimerie Impériale.) 


In 1866 the French Government sent over 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci to examine the 
different systems of teaching employed in 
Great Britain. The first result of their visit 
was a volume published in 1868, giving a 
detailed account of our secondary education ; 
they have now issued their Report on the 
higher and professional education imparted at 
our Universities and elsewhere. In the Preface 
to this second volume a sort of apology is 
made for the gaps which the difficulty of a 
thorough appreciation of the subject rendered 
inevitable. But such an apology is quite 
unnecessary. No one can read the Report of 
the two distinguished men who have lately 
visited us without a feeling of astonish- 
ment at the wonderful accuracy and enormous 
amount of the information they have gathered, 
as well as at their perfect comprehension of the 
special characteristics and tendencies of the 
various institutions which fell under their 
notice, Theyseem to misunderstand nothing, 
to overlook nothing; free from any kind of 
prejudice, they are alike discerning and indul- 
gent in their impartial criticism, and they 
write about our universities with far more 
intelligence and appreciation than would be 
shown by ninety-nine educated Englishmen 
out of a hundred. The statistics they furnish 
will be quite a treasure to all who take an 
interest in our higher education. There are, 
of course, a few mistakes here and there, but 
these, with a single exception noticed below, 
are mere trivial errors, which do not in the 
least affect the conclusions arrived at. 

The volume opens with an account of our 
old Universities, a sketch of their history, and 
a careful examination of their influence on 
the country, their teaching and examination 
systems, their discipline and method of govern- 
ment. College life is discussed with a vivid 
exactitude of detail which all University men 
will thoroughly appreciate. The various de- 
fects of our educational machinery are pointed 
out with discerning impartiality. The insuf- 
ficiency and comparative failure of the profes- 
sionate; the absence of any sort of learned 
class at our seats of learning, the evils of the pass- 
system, the preponderance of College interests 
over those of the University, and the mischievous 
results of scholarships limited to this or that 
particular College, are all of them real, unde- 
niable evils; and if they are gradually being 
modified and in some cases rapidly disappearing, 
yet we ought to be grateful for an intelligent 
criticism which will tend to hasten their 
removal. The superior morality of English 
students as compared with those in the large 
towns of France is candidly acknowledged. 
After the nonsense which is sometimes talked 
about our Universities it is most satisfactory 
to learn the favourable impression which the 
general tone of the undergraduates left on 
the minds of our visitors, who speak of the 
propriety, the moral dignity, the self-respect 
and respect for authority which characterize 





them, and contrast these excellent qualities 
with the vice and libertinage of the Quar- 
tier Latin. They account for the difference 
by the large dose of freedom which is 
enjoyed by the English schoolboy and the 
almost imperceptible change when he passes to 
a somewhat similar discipline as an under- 
graduate; whereas, in France, the schoolboy 
is subject to a very strict rule at the Lycée, 
but as soon as he becomes a member of the 
university all restraint, all control is removed, 
and he is left in a large capital to all the 
dangerous consequences of a sudden transition 
from continual surveillance to unbridled liberty. 

Between our two Universities no direct com- 
parison is instituted; but it is quite obvious 
from various hints dropped here and there that 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci regard Cambridge 
as the more successful in its training. We 
fancy that they were disagreeably impressed 
at Oxford by the quasi-ecclesiastical tone which 
appears to pervade the institutions of the 
University to a greater extent than at Cam- 
bridge, and by the more prominent influence 
of dogmatic Anglicanism. Thus in speaking 
of the buildings of the two Universities, they 
describe Oxford as crumbling under the hand 
of Time, and Cambridge as still young and 
strong, and ask whether this is not in some sort 
an allegory. They speak with approval of the 
system of Terminable Fellowships, describe 
the examination system of Cambridge as supe- 
rior to that of Oxford, and attribute the larger 
number of her students to the more scientific 
character of her teaching. Their conclusions 
about Oxford, however, seem to be derived to a 
great extent from Mr. Mark Pattison’s book on 
Academical Organization, and our readers are 
aware that he does not by any means flatter 
his own university. 

The general character of the culture imparted 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and their value as 
a check to the utilitarian and commercial 
spirit of England, are admirably described in 
a passage which gives a fair idea of the sort 
of criticism which runs through the whole 
volume :— 

“Les universités ne sont point des écoles 
spéciales, professionnelles. Elles demandent a la 
jeunesse, a la fin de ses études secondaires, un 
sacrifice surérogatoire de trois années et ne leur 
donnent en compensation qu’une culture générale, 
une science désintéressce, utile sans doute a toutes 
les positions de la vie, mais qui n’est immédiate- 
ment applicable & aucune; c’est-d-dire, qu’une 
pareille institution n’est possible que dans un pays 
de grandes fortunes, oii une classe assez nombreuse 
peut acheter le premier et le plus beau des luxes, 
celui de l’éducation. Dans l’Angleterre méme, il 
y & opposition manifeste entre lesprit national, 
si positif, si pratique, si wtilitaire, et les tendances 
que nous venons de constater dans les universités 
anciennes ; et c’est pour cela surtout qu’elles sont 
précieuses & la nation; cest un des freins qui 
Varrétent sur la pente de l’abaissement intellectuel. 
Tout le monde convient que le développement de 
Vindustrie et du commerce, avec la richesse qui 
en est la suite, a été plus rapide dans la Grande 
Bretagne que le développement intellectuel et 
moral. Un certain public demande aux universités 
un enseignement pratique et lucratif; elles refusent 
avec une noble obstination ou ne cédent que dans 
une sage mesure, Elles peuvent soutenir la lutte ; 
car elles aussi sont une puissance.” 

After Oxford and Cambridge comes Durham, 
which is depicted as a not very successful 
reproduction of Oxford on a small scale. The 
impression which is given us by the Report 
respecting Durham is that MM. Demogeot and 





Montucci do not consider it to have a sufficient 
raison @étre in its present condition ; indeed, 
they say as much when they hazard the very 
bold but not at all unreasonable proposal that 
Durham should cease to compete with the 
older Universities and should become the 
university of unattached students. They evi- 
dently think that this new class of students 
cannot possibly be a success at Oxford or 
Cambridge, because the whole state of things 
around them will constantly recall to them 
their social inferiority, and by bringing them 
into contact with a class different from them 
alike in taste and in fortune will develope 
pride on the one side and on the other feelings 
still more reprehensible; whereas in a Uni- 
versity where all undergraduates were unat- 
tached, this evil would be avoided, as well as 
other contingent dangers; surveillance would 
be easy in a small city, and the temptations to 
extravagance would be few. For such a pur- 
pose they consider Durham specially suitable, 
with its healthy climate and its already- 
existing traditions of learhing. To these 
reasons we think another might have been 
added: the position of Durham would render 
it very easy of access to Scottish students and 
to the intelligent workmen of our large northern 
towns. 

The University of London is next described, 
and very complete and instructive statistics are 
given about its different examinations, and 
about the affiliated institutions of University 
College and King’s College. It is pronounced 
to be a creation full of value to England. 
Originally founded as a protest against the 
exclusive Anglicanism of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it had, from the first, other distinctive 
characteristics of its own. It offers no educa- 
tion properly so called, no moral or religious 
discipline, but leaves the student to the whole- 
some influences of home, and saves him from the 
danger of acquiring expensive and luxurious 
habifs inconsistent with his position in life. 
If it does not impart instruction, it has the 
advantage of not being at the same time 
teacher and judge, and the want is supplied by 
the various institutions which are affiliated to 
it all over England. Above all, it is free from 
the disgrace of giving its higher degrees 
without any sort of examination, for while an 
Oxford or Cambridge Doctor may be a Bache- 
lor who has spent years in forgetting all that 
he once knew, a Doctor of London is a man 
who has never ceased to study and to show 
good results of learning. 

MM. Demogeot and Montucci seem to have 
paid a long visit to the different Univer- 
sities of Scotland and furnish an elaborate 
account of their past history and present 
character. The verdict pronounced declares 
their system to possess a marked supe- 
riority over that of the old universities of 
England. “In Scotland,’ says the Report 
before us, “‘men do not come to the univer- 
sities to win boat-races and run into debt, but 
to work hard and put themselves in a position 
to earn their living.” At the same time, one 
great defect is noticed in the Scottish system. 
The facility of entrance lowers the character of 
the teaching, and it is necessary to give quite 
elementary lectures in Greek and Latin gram- 
mar, in Euclid and algebra, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension of the igno- 
rant classes who listen to them. The result of 
this is, that a great many good mechanics are 
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spoilt in order to make of them bad men of 
learning. The already overstocked professions 
are recruited with inferior men, who would 
engage with far more advantage to themselves 
and others in some kind of trade or handi- 
work; and the Universities are lowered without 
any corresponding advantage accruing to the 
country. 

The last division of the Report discusses 
our professional education in theology, law, and 
medicine. The first of these is passed over 
rather briefly, and is evidently regarded as of no 
great importance. There is a short sketch of 
the theological training, such as it is, at the 
old Universities and a few theological Colleges, 
such as St. Bees, Lampeter, &c., are noticed. 
This is, curiously enough, the only portion of 
the volume which gives a distinctly imperfect, 
not to say false, impression: perhaps the 
inquirers were careless about a subject so 
essentially insular: perhaps the information 
derived from ecclesiastical sources occasionally 
resembled that which was given to Herodotus 
by the priests in Egypt. At all events, we 
find the rather suspicious statements that the 
degree of D.D. can only be attained to at 
Oxford or Cambridge after eighteen or nineteen 
years of study and University standing, and 
that Keble College was founded to render this 
career less costly. 

Legal education is next discussed, and it is 
evident that the want of a theoretical training 
for the English Bar astonished and perplexed 
the more logical minds of our visitors. Our 
system of deciding everything by precedent is 
severely, but, we believe, justly, criticized, as 
utterly unphilosophical in theory, and produc- 
tive of continual incorrectness in practice, since 
no two cases ever occur in which the circum- 
stances are absolutely identical. If the art of 
the legist consists, as it certainly does, in recog- 
nizing in the particular case the general prin- 
ciple which lies at its basis, England has no 
legists, because English law has no principles. 
Her legists are simply a number of skilled 
practitioners, some of whom, by the force of 
their individual genius, are able to struggle 
into eminence in spite of the disadvantages of 
their education. This view is confirmed by 
a long and rather severe letter from M. Jules 
Leveillé, one of the most distinguished lawyers 
of Paris. 

Last of all comes Medical Education, which 
is very favourably reported of, although a more 
thorough organization is pronounced desirable. 
Careful statistics are given of the teaching at 
the London hospitals, the Scottish and English 
Universities, and the other schools of medicine 
throughout the country ; and the means which 
have been adopted for excluding unqualified 
practitioners are quoted and discussed at 
some length. But in this portion of the 
Report the criticisms appear to be derived not 
so much from personal research as from the 
papers published by different Boards of medical 
inquiry among ourselves. 

The volume closes with a number of sugges- 
tions for the improvement of higher education 
in France. An increased competition is recom- 
mended in French Universities, and some kind 
of diploma corresponding to our own class-lists. 
The superior morality of English under- 
graduates leads to the proposal of a residence 
under supervision (internat) for French stu- 
dents. Lastly, the independence of State 
control which the English Universities enjoy 





is spoken of as an advantage which might, to 
some extent, be adopted in France. The con- 
stant interference of the State is evidently 
regarded as an evil by the distinguished authors 
of this Report, who, without any tendency to 
what we call a Conservative policy, believe that 
continual change works greater mischief than 
time-honoured abuses. Perhaps University 
reformers among ourselves may be consoled 
by the opinion which they express, that the 
very slowness of our changes is one cause of 
our stability; that the very best reform has no 
vitality unless it is produced after a long period 
of labour ; and that we have no cause to regret 
the long discussions and controversies and 
delays which precede and assure, even while 
they seem to hinder, our true progress. 








Peasant Life in Sweden. By L. Lloyd. (Tins- 
ley Brothers.) 


Mr. Lioyp’s elaborate works on the field 
sports of Sweden have given him a prescrip- 
tive right to discourse on every feature of the 
country; and we naturally expected much from 
his present work. The great fault of it is 
that its author has not trusted enough to his 
personal experience. Instead of giving us his 
own views of Swedish life and sketching for us 
the scenes he has witnessed, he seems to have 
collected traits and characteristics from other 
writers, and many of his chapters have the air 
of a compilation. All the opening pages, which 
are devoted to wedding customs, might have 
figured in Mr. E. J. Wood’s last work ; and, 
while we do not suspect Mr. Lloyd of having 
merely “crammed” up his subject, we see that 
the bulk of the details must have been gathered 
together by some such process. Quaint and 
amusing as are many of the superstitions to 
which Mr. Lloyd directs our attention, they 
would read better if they were not all tumbled 
out in a heap. We have to take some pains 
in picking out the good from the bad, the 
significant from the unmeaning, and we have 
to pass over a great number to which there is 
a stronger objection on the score of indecency. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect refine- 
ment from Swedish peasants; but Mr. Lloyd 
might have given them a superficial polish before 
introducing them into English society. 
Weddings, baptisms, funerals, diseases, Christ- 
mas and other festivals, law, education and 
Church, sports and pastimes, together with 
a variety of legends, make up the contents 
of Mr. Lloyd’s volume. On most of these 
topics he gives us some curious information. 
We are not so much struck with the customs 
of the different parts of Sweden, with the way 
in which bridal processions are formed in one 
place and wedding festivities are carried on in 
another. To our taste, Mr. Lloyd has made 
far too much of this part of his subject; and 
we object to this all the more on account of 
the absence of original research. Some of the 
traditions, however, which attend all the events 
of life, are worth quoting. In certain parts of 
Sweden, when the bride comes home from church, 
her mother meets her at the house-door and 
slips a piece of sugar, or a coffee-bean, into her 
mouth, which is supposed to have the effect 
of teaching her economy. There is a popular 
belief that a woman will always have a dis- 
taste for the first thing that she eats after 
marriage; and therefore it is thought right 
to set her against such expensive luxuries as 





coffee and sugar. It hardly needed a ghost 
from the grave or a popular superstition to 
tell us that, ‘if several couples are married 
at the same time, ill luck will attend one or 
other of them,” for it would be strange if 
amongst many families all were to be favoured, 
In one case ill luck meets with a compensation, 
We are told that children born on Sunday do 
not live long; but, if they do survive, they 
will be able to discover ghosts and to destroy 
dragons that keep watch over hidden treasures, 
The moment a child is born, its parents hurry 
it off to be baptized, thinking that Satan has 
power over it till the ceremony is performed, 
Mr. Lloyd himself bears witness to the exis- 
tence of this superstition. He was once taking 
shelter for the night at a cottage, in the depth 
of wild forests, during the coldest part of the 
winter. During the night a child was born 
in the cottage, and, two or three hours after, 
was carried off to the clergyman’s house, several 
miles away, the thermometer being far below 
zero. One of the customs connected with 
Swedish funerals is that a small looking-glass 
is placed in the coffin of an unmarried female, 
so that when the last trump sounds she may be 
able to adjust her tresses before she stands at 
the bar of the great tribunal. The strangest 
superstitions on the subject of diseases are, 
that dropsy is only curable while the patient’s 
mother is alive, and that toothache is cured 
by rubbing the tooth with a nail and then 
driving the nail into a growing tree. The 
result of this is that the toothache is trans- 
ferred to the tree so long as it continues grow- 
ing; but, if any one cuts down of injures the 
tree, he will have the toothache. No doubt 
the groans which sometimes proceed from trees, 
and of which Mr. Disraeli has given a cata- 
logue in one of his novels, are caused by this 
inherited pain. During still weather it is not 
felt, but high winds make it more poignant. 
The legends that Mr. Lloyd has collected 
at the end of his book are somewhat varied 
from the ‘ Popular Tales from the Norse,’ which 
we owe to Dr. Dasent. One or two, indeed, 
are new, and others are materially altered; but 
Mr. Lloyd’s ‘ Fox-tail’ is almost identical with 
‘The Bushy Bride’ of Dr. Dasent’s collection ; 
the story of the blacksmith’s son has its counter- 
part, and so has the palace “east of the sun 
and north of the earth.” In some of the others 
we are reminded of the more familiar German 
legends, as in ‘ The Giant Outwitted,’ of Hansel 
and Grethel; while the theft of the giant’s four 
treasures in the story of that name recalls our 
own classical ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk.’ These, 
according to Mr. Lloyd, are the stories with 
which the Swedish peasants while away their 
long winter evenings. “But we have another 
class of legends in the body of the work, some 
dealing with Trolls, and others with miraculous 
appearances. There is a story of a peasant 
who listened at a hill-side and heard his name 
mentioned by the Troll who dwelt there. The 
Troll was just telling his daughters to go to 
the peasant’s house and remain there for six 
months, one of them conveying herself into 
the peasant’s stomach and feeding on every- 
thing good that made its descent into it, while 
the other was to have every morsel of food that 
the peasant’s maid-servant touched without first 
wetting her hands. Hearing what was in store 
for him, the peasant conveyed the spoonful of 
food in which the eldest daughter had ensconced 
herself into a stout leather-bag, which he fas- 
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tened up and beat whenever it showed signs of 
life. At the same time, he promised his maid- 
servant a handsome present if she would touch 
no food for six months without first wetting 
her hands; and during the whole time she was 
only once guilty of an oversight. The result 
was, that, at the end of the six months, the 
Troll’s daughters went back in a miserable 
state of leanness, while the peasant and his 
house thrived. A story of a different kind 
is told of a pious pastor, who went to the 
church every evening to say his prayers, and 
whose wife wished to cure him of such exceed- 
ing fervour. She got a man to dress himself 
as a ghost and to stand in the churchyard when 
the pastor was coming home. As soon as the 
pastor saw the ghost he began to pray, and 
the man gradually sank into the earth. Once 
the pastor stopped to ask the ghost’s name ; 
but, as no answer was given, he continued 
praying, and, in a short time, the earth had 
engulphed the whole figure. A cross in the 
churchyard marks the scene of this legend, and 
the warning it conveys is sufficiently obvious. 
We fear, however, that the respect for 
one’s pastor, which such a story ought to 
inculcate, is hardly cultivated by people like 
the man-servant mentioned in the book, who 
always went to church sober and was always 
drunk when he came out of church. How he 
got the liquor was the great wonder: but, at 
last, it was discovered that he had a hollow 
walking-stick, which he filled with liquor. 
While the sermon was going on, he would be 
leaning forward with his chin resting on his 
stick, and he himself wearing a look of great 
attention. All the time, however, he had a quill 
inserted in the head of his stick, and through 
this he was drawing up another draught than 
that which flowed from the pulpit. In fact, 
he was following the advice of the English 
clergyman who preached in French, and who, 
wishing to recommend the water of life to his 
hearers, called on them to “ boire de l’eau de 
vee.” 





The Treatise on the Astrolabe, of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Edited, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions, by A. E. Brae. (J. R. Smith.) 

A NEW edition of Chaucer’s Treatise on the 

Astrolabe (or—to use the title in the MSS.— 

“ Bred and Mylk for Childeren”) has long been 

a desideratum. The numerous old printed edi- 

tions are all remarkable for the utter absurdi- 

ties which they contain, and are wholly un- 
trustworthy. For many years past Mr. Brae 
has taken great interest in this treatise, mainly 
with a view to ascertaining the evidences which 
it affords for the date of the Canterbury 

Tales. 

He has also taken great pains to work out 
the various problems or “conclusions” which 
the treatise contains, and many of his notes are 
both interesting and useful. But wevery greatly 
doubt if he has really solved the problem of 
giving us a correct tert, which, after all, is the 
one thing most to be desired. We are, indeed, 
amazed at his method of endeavouring to ascer- 
tain it. He nowhere tells us exactly what text 
it is that he gives us; but it seems to have 
been based upon three MSS. in the British 
Museum, and upon the old printed copies. The 
MS. which he seems to have regarded most is 
MS. Sloane 261, of which he gives an interest- 
ing account, showing it to have been written 





by Walter Stevins about a.p. 1555, and to have 
been dedicated to Edward, Earl of Devonshire. 
Now, we believe, he has made the fundamental 
mistake of consulting the wrong sources. Why 
should any regard be had to the corrupt old 
printed texts, and to the three late MSS. in 
the British Museum, when all the while there 
are numerous early MSS. in existence, some of 
them beautifully written and illuminated, and 
with carefully executed diagrams? Surely it is 
beginning at the wrong end, to take late and 
corrupt copies and rectify them by calculation 
and consideration. The only right way is to 
begin at the beginning; to consult the good 
old copies jirst, and the late ones afterwards : 
whereas Mr. Brae has neglected the old copies 
altogether. To consult the three MSS. in the 
Museum was well, as many corrections have 
been gained from them, but why neglect the 
siz MSS. at Cambridge, and the edght at Oxford? 
We think this is much to be regretted, because 
Mr. Brae has given himself a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble in many points, and has at 
the same time failed to make his edition a final 
one. There is still room for another text, such 
as the Early English Text Society has pro- 
mised us, from the oldest and best sources. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Brae’s is a clear advance upon 
all others as yet printed, not being disfigured, 
as all others have been, by manifest absur- 
dities. He gives clear evidence both of labour 
and ingenuity as applied to his work, but we 
wish his sources of information had been 
better. 

Throughout the book we find accordingly 
many passages where he has adopted inferior 
readings, or where he fails to adduce good au- 
thority for good readings. Thus, at p. 25, for 
“halte the tables of the clymates iz the rete in 
the wombe of the moder,” the true reading is 
and ; since the pin which goes through the 
instrument holds both the tables and the rete 
in their respective places. At p. 27, he adds 
the words in brackets—“ bicause that the head 
of Capricorne”—with a note that “these words 
are not in the copies”; whereas they are to be 
found in any MS. of value. Again, at p. 29, 
we have—“ the Rete of thyn astrolabye, which 
as thy Zodiake”— instead of ‘with thy Zodiake”; 
for the Rete is not the same thing as the Zodiac, 
but merely contazns it. At the end of the de- 
scription of the Zodiac, at p. 31, the whole of 
the curious passage in which the various signs 
are described as acting upon different parts of 
a man’s body, is omitted ; as also is the expla- 
nation of anni collectt and anni expansi at the 
end of Part 2, which, though found in only one 
MS., and possibly not Chaucer’s own, was still 
worth giving. So again, at p. 42, we have the 
fuot-note, “in all the copies the word is lyne ; 
it ought manifestly to be degre.” But the old 
MSS. have neither lyne nor degre; they read 
cours. On the next page, we have another 
foot-note — ‘‘this word is latitude in all the 
copies, an obvious error, since the chief object 
of the problem is longitude.” Now the old 
MSS. really have longitude in this place; so 
that the words “ all the copies” must be taken 
to mean merely all the late and untrustworthy 
copies; and the reader must be careful to 
remember that the editor’s decision on these 
points is not final. In fact, such an execrable 
piece of grammar as “when thow liste,” on 
p. 33, instead of “when thee list,” ought to 
have told the editor that he could not depend 
on his MS.; especially as it occurs over and 





over again. Minor errors abound, such as over- 
cometh for overkerveth, p. 48, signet for line 
meridional on p. 56, altytude for altytudes in 
Conclusion XV, reigned for toined near the 
bottom of p. 36, and so on. It is also worth 
remarking that the order of the Conclusions in 
the best MSS. differs considerably from that 
in the later ones, and furnishes a ready test by 
which to distinguish good copies from bad ones. 
We give these examples to show that more 
work yet remains to be done as regards the 
“ Astrolabe” ; we do not wish to disparage Mr. 
Brae’s work, as he has made the very best of 
the materials which he has used, and has 
quite superseded Urry’s and all the other old 
editions. 

In fact, we think the teat of his book is the 
worst part of it; his notes are better, though 
far too positively stated, and his illustrations 
better still. His identification of the stars 
Rigil and Alhabor, however, is positively con- 
tradicted by the old diagrams both in the 
English and Latin MSS., and by the nume- 
rous lists of latitudes and longitudes of stars in 
early MSS. _ Rigil and Alhabor are marked 
at some distance apart in these diagrams, and 
Alhabor is identified with Sirius or the dog- 
star unmistakably, as the point of the star 
marked Alhabor is frequently represented by 
a tongue protruding from a dog’s head, just as 
one of the chief stars in Scorpio is also repre- 
sented by a tongue protruding from a scorpion’s 
head. His theory was suggested by the cal- 
culations in the MSS. which he made use of ; 
but the early MSS. give a different result. 

Passing on to the “ Illustrations,” we may 
first note that some of them have been printed 
before, in Notes and Queries, as far back as 
1851, but it was worth while to collect and 
reprint them with additional remarks. They 
have not perhaps obtained all the attention 
they deserve, but we suspect this has been 
partly Mr. Brae’s own doing. The proposal to 
alter Chaucer's “In mene libra alway gan 
ascende” into “In libra min al auwa gan 
ascende,” where min al auwa is the name of a 
star, is one which, however ably maintained, 
makes the reader feel that he has to deal with 
a very bold suggester of emendations, and we 
think it has probably led to his theories being 
regarded with suspicion. Yet atleast some of 
them are much to be commended, such as the 
reading Cyllenius, i.e. Mercury, for Ciclinius 
(see page 86), and the readings eighte spere 
and ninthe spere in the Man of Lawes Tale 
(see p. 14). There is also a very good note 
on “the Carrenare ” at p. 101, where we almost 
wonder that he did not further propose to 
alter “the drye see” into “th’adrye see,” 2¢. 
the Adriatic, called Adria in the Acts of the 
Apostles ; though we do not say we are pre- 
pared to look upon such an alteration as any- 
thing better than a guess. We quite agree 
with Mr. Brae in his criticisms upon “ Chau- 
cer’s England.” We have also to thank him 
for a long and careful essay on tlie word 
Prime, and we think he is right in saying that 
it sometimes meant nine o’clock A.M. ; but we 
are not convinced that such is its meaning in 
the Nonnes Prestes Tale; for in 1. 36, the 
cock is said to crow an hour after sunrise, 
(unless it means that he crew every hour), and 
afterwards we are told he crew at prime ; nor 
do we think that prime and undern are here 
identical ; else why should both terms be used ? 
Wethink that Mr. Brae has rather advanced the 
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question than decided it. With respect to his 
interpretation of the “ halfe cours” in the Ram 
(pp. 65, 81), he argues that it has been un- 
fairly neglected by the Chaucer Society, in 
erder to give a preference to an explanation 
suggested by Mr. Skeat. We happen to be in 
a position to assure him that no such unfair- 
hess was ever intended, neither ought any 
such rivalry to subsist between any two stu- 
dents seeking only for truth. 
desire of obtaining the truth, we have carefully 
compared the two explanations, and, as Mr. 
Brae’s additional note enables us to see his 
theory more clearly, we say without hesitation 
that we believe his interpretation to be far 
the better one, and we think it ought certainly 
to be adopted. Let us try and state it as 
briefly as possible. The question is, why does 
Chaucer place the sun in the Ram on the 17th 
of April, in the opening passage of his pro- 
logue? Answer : the sun at that time entered 
Aries on the 12th of March, and left it about 
the 11th of April. Consequently, during 
April, the sun was partly in Aries, and partly 
in Taurus, and all that Chaucer means is, that 
the Aries part of the month, or the “halfe cours 
in the Ram,” was over ; and so it was. Fur- 
ther on, Mr. Brae proposes to read Jucn, not 
Juil, in 1. 10007 of the Canterbury Tales. 
Here again investigation shows that he is quite 
right. More than this, we can hence deduce 
the explanation of the first stanza of the 
Complaint of the Black Knight; for, on the 
Ist of May, the sun would be a little more 
than half-way through Taurus, or, in other 
words, ‘‘amid the Bulle.” Compare also the 
first stanza of the second book of ‘Troylus 
and Cryseyde.’ We hope that Mr. Brae 
may always in future be credited with this 
simple solution of an acknowledged difficulty. 
We must still, however, be allowed to have our 
doubts about “min al auwa”; neither do we 
see why his book should terminate with the 
dictum that a whippul-tre is an azle-tree, and 
therefore inserted by Chaucer in his list of 
trees as a joke! It is a very dull joke; and 
surely there are many instances in which the 
thing made of a tree bears the same name 
as the tree itself. Even “every schoolboy 
knows ” that there is such a tree as a birch; nor 
does it follow that there is no such tree as an 
oak because a man at college “sports his 
oak”; neither does mahogany mean a table and 
nothing more. The existence of a book origin- 
ally presupposed the existence of a beech-tree, 
and it is not hard to believe that whippul-tree 


was the name both of a tree and the implement | 
made from it ; which implement, by the way, | 


was not an axle-tree, but a cross-bar for traces, 
if we may trust Mr. Halliwell’s explanation. 

We ought not to omit to mention that the 
book contains six beautifully executed dia- 
grams, illustrating the various parts and uses 
of the instruments. Plate II. does not seem to 
have been properly reversed, as the months 
begin on the wrong side and go round the 
wrong way ; but we can especially commend 
Plate IV., in which the circles of altitude and 
the azimuths are very correctly shown, upon a 
plate calculated for the latitude of “ Oxen- 
forde.” They are a great help to the right 
understanding of the treatise, which has 
hitherto always been printed without any 
diagrams at all ! 





With the full | 








The Life of Madame de Beauharnais de Mira- 
mion, 1629-1696. By M. Alfred Bonneau. 
Translated by the Baroness de Montaignac. 
Edited by Lady Herbert. (Bentley.) 

Ir ever there was a woman who deserved to 
have her life written, it was Madame de 
Miramion; and if ever there was a book which 
by all the laws of biography ought to have 
been fascinating, it was this memoir. There 
was everything that could be desired in the 
heroine,—she was a beauty,—she was an 
heiress,—she was a woman of quality,—she 
was a Frenchwoman of the time of the 
Fronde,—she was the heroine of an audacious 
and romantic abduction by Bussy de Rabutin, 
—she was acquainted with all the remarkable 
people in Paris in her youth,—and from her 
widowhood to the end of her life she was con- 
nected with the organization of all the cha- 
ritable institutions of works of benevolence in 
Paris,—she dedicated her whole life from her 
twentieth year to labours of charity, and she 
consecrated her immense fortune to the service 
of the poor,—she was favoured by Madame de 
Maintenon, whom she had known as Madame 
Scarron,—she was treated with consideration 
by Louis Quatorze, who never refused any of 
her applications,—she is mentioned in most 
contemporary books of memoirs of the period, 
and when she died, the Due de St. Simon 
declared her death “to be a real loss,” and 
she earned the proud title of “a mother of 
the Church and of the poor.” Yet with all 
these advantages ready to their hands, the 
biographers, with Lady Herbert for their edi- 
tor, have been so possessed by the fixed idea 
of producing a book of religious edification, 
that they have been afraid of making it inter- 
esting to the general reader: they might 
easily have done the one without leaving the 
other undone; but they have overloaded their 
pages with eulogies, in the tone which Catholic 
biography considers the proper method of 
dealing with saintly and eminent persons. 
Madame de Miramion is always represented 
in an attitude of perfection, and instead of a 
genuine human being, we have “a portrait 
painted without shadows.” The vitality of the 
book is suffocated by the unlimited use of 
the attar of roses of spiritual flattery. Few 
women have done more lasting good in their 
day and generation than Madame de Miramion— 
good that has “lived after her,” for some of 
the ideas which she started, and the charities 
in which she endeavoured to embody them, 
took root, flourished, and still subsist as 
national institutions; but if she had been as 
intolerably devoid of ‘‘ female errors” as she is 
here represented, there would have been fewer 
mourners at her death. 

The great merit of Madame de Miramion was, 
that in all her institutions and charities she 
endeavoured to create the means by which the 
people should be enabled to help themselves, 
and to be permanently rescued from vice and 
misery. 

We will endeavour to give the reader some 
idea of this remarkable woman, but before 
doing so, we owe it to the author, the trans- 
lator, and the editor, to thank them for the 
great care with which they have given brief 
but sufficient notes upon all the remarkable 
persons whose names appear in the narrative. 
Too much credit cannot be given for the care 
and pains with which this has been done. 











Marie de Beauharnais de Miramion was born 
in Paris, November, 1629; her father, M. 
Jacques Bonneau de Rubelle, was a Conseiller 
d’iKtat ; her mother belonged to an old family 
in Poitou; both belonged to the noblesse de la 
robe. The mother was a woman of very 
devout life; and the little Marie exhibited a dis- 
position to piety from her earliest years: the 
death of her mother before she was nine years 
old confirmed this bias, and gave her a serious- 
ness very unusual in a child. M. Rubelle, the 
father, transferred himself and his whole family 
to the hotel of his brother-in-law, M. Bonneau, 
—a notable Member of the Parliament of the 
Fronde : his wife, Madame de Bonneau, desired 
above all things to be considered a bel esprit 
and a woman of quality, and was ambitious that 
her fine hotel in the Marais should rival the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. She seems to have been 
a rich, handsome, agreeable woman, who de- 
sired to do her best for the education and 
establishment of her young niece, of whose 
religious ideas she entirely disapproved. She 
educated her along with her own daughter in 
all that constituted a fashionable education 
in those days. It was difficult to rouse the 
child from her morbid depression; even when 
in the midst of childish plays the thought of 
death was uppermost: “ I think of death con- 
stantly,” she said once to her governess, “ and 
ask myself Should I like to die? Should I like 
to die this moment?” The governess, being 
herself a dévote, worked upon the feelings of 
the sensitive child by impressing upon her the 
danger of amusing herself, and instructed her 
that “The Saints wore hair shirts and iron 
chains under their clothes in order that the 
pain might make them indifferent to what was 
passing round them.” This teaching took effect: 
Marie de Rubelle saved up her pocket-money, 
and secretly bought a thick iron chain, which 
she afterwards wore when she found herself in 
danger of enjoying worldly pleasures. When 
only twelve years old her great delight, we are 
told, was to nurse any persons in the house who 
were sick, reading to them and amusing them 
in her play hours. And one Twelfth Night, 
when there was a children’s ball, she slipped 
away from the company to visit a stable-ser- 
vant of her father who was dying in terrible 
convulsions,—by no means a sight for a young 
girl: she retired to her room and spent the 
whole night in tears and prayers for his soul. 
When she waslittle over fourteen her father died 
during her absence with her aunt in Normandy, 
whither she had been taken for the waters of 
Forges. Her grief was passionate, and she 
was only dissuaded from entering a convent by 
the representation that her young brothers 
needed her; she consoled herself by the thought 
that she would be a mother to them: and in- 
deed the attachment they all bore to each other 
to the end of their lives was great. To rouse her 
from this depression her aunt introduced her 
at Court when she was only fifteen, and took 
her into society. Madame Bonneau numbered 
amongst her acquaintance Madame Scarron and 
Madame Fouquet, the mother of that most 
unfortunate of men, Fouquet, the Intendant of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Nothing could be more 
brilliant than Paris was at that time. Cor- 
neille was giving representations of the ‘ Cid,’ 
‘Polyeucte,’ and ‘ Médée’ at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne ; and all Paris was in a state of 
enthusiasm about them. Madame Bonneau 
was a frequenter of the theatre, and at first 
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Marie de Rubelle was carried away by the 
enchantment of all she saw and heard, espe- 
cially by the charm of Corneille’s plays, and 
she could not help enjoying balls. She 
was exceedingly lovely, if we may trust the 
description left by the Abbé de Choisy, and 
indorsed by a portrait painted by De Troy, 
which is said to be still in existence. She was 
tall, with a beautiful figure and graceful car- 
riage; a dazzling complexion of roses and 
lilies; lovely almond-shaped eyes of dark blue, 
with an expression of angelic gentleness ; her 
eyebrows were beautifully formed; and her 
nut-brown hair fell in large natural ringlets 
over her neck ; added to all these, she had an 
air of intelligence and cultivation. Her charms 
were supplemented by a very large fortune. But 
soon the idea that all this enjoyment of society 
was wrong and vain took possession of her, 
—‘“the iron chain” came into use: and when 
she went to the theatre, she shut her eyes; 
but when her aunt laughed or made any ob- 
servation she would turn round and laugh also, 
as though she had been attending to all that 
was going on. 

Suitors for her hand in marriage could not 
fail to be numerous; and there is a small 
incident mentioned which makes one hope that 
there were occasional touches of human nature 
which she did not suppress. She went often 
to the Church of St. Nicholas des Champs, and 
when there she did not shut her eyes, as she 
did in the theatre; and being open they saw a 
remarkably handsome young man, who was as 
punctual in his attendance as herself. In the 
biography, we are told that it was his respect- 
ful devotion to his mother which alone excited 
her attention ; but even in those days mothers 
were sometimes obedient to the wishes of their 
sons, and would do more than go to church 
with them. This handsome young man was 
M. de Miramion ; and when he made his pro- 
posals, Marie de Rubelle signified that she 
preferred him to all the others. It was in 
every respect a suitable connexion, and they 
were married,—the bride being sixteen and 
the bridegroom seven-and-twenty. The young 
people went to live with M. de Miramion’s 
grand-parents at the Hotel de Caumartin, in 
the Rue du Temple. M. de Miramion was 
not so fond of going to church after his 
marriage as his wife expected; and at first 
she was plunged into a whirl of gaiety and 
festivity from which she could not escape. Her 
husband needed to be converted; but as he 
had already lived a good deal in the world, he 
was not indisposed to listen to the entreaties 
of his young wife that they might lead a more 
retired life, and he promised that she should 
not be thwarted in any of her religious prac- 
tices. Madame de Miramion, writing of this 
period, says:—‘“‘I gave up playing at cards 
and going to balls and theatres, which caused 
great surprise. I began a regular life; I won 
over my husband, and persuaded him to live as 
a good Christian. We were very much united, 
and much beloved by our family, with whom 
we never had any disagreement, except from 
their efforts to make me amuse myself.” 

This happy state of things was interrupted 
by the death of M. de Miramion, after a few 
days’ illness, when they had been six months 
married, leaving his young wife a widow before 
she was seventeen, and expecting to become a 
mother. At first, it seemed as though she would 
die of grief; but the birth of her daughter 





consoled her. Her fortune, which before her 
marriage had been a very large one, was now 
increased ; and when the period of her retire- 
ment was over, suitors were more numerous 
than ever. She refused them all, and con- 
tinued to live with the old people. One of 
her suitors was Bussy de Rabutin, the scape- 
grace cousin of Madame de Sevigné. The 
state of his finances rendered a rich marriage 
desirable. He was just then a widower, with 
three daughters ; but as wild, profligate and 
unprincipled as any young sezgneur of the 
period. St. Simon declares “he was equally 
remarkable for his vanity and hardness of 
heart ”; but he was every inch a man of quality. 
He could make himself agreeable, and he 
believed he was irresistible. He had been told 
by no less a personage than Madame de Mira- 
mion’s own confessor that she looked upon him 
with favour ; but was afraid of offending her 
family, who wished to force her tomarry some one 
else, and so Bussy de Rabutin determined on an 
abduction, and carried it outina dashing manner. 
At the head of a band of armed horsemen, 
wearing masks, he waylaid the equipage of 
Madame de Miramion near St. Cloud, as she 
was proceeding with her mother-in-law on a 
religious pilgrimage to a church beyond Paris. 
De Bussy himself owns that the lady screamed 
as loud as she could, which he attributed to 
the necessity of keeping up an appearance 
before the mother-in-law: he therefore set the 
old lady down, with one servant, in the midst 
of the forest of Livry, into which they had 
turned ; but ‘‘ Madame de Miramion made as 
much noise as before.” Towards evening they 
reached the old prison-like Chateau de Launay, 
which had been lent for the occasion by the 
Grand Prior of France, Madame de Sevigné’s 
“uncle the Corsair.” It was a place of strength, 
with three drawbridges, and had once belonged 
to the Templars. Here no less than 200 armed 
gentlemen were assembled, who had been in- 
duced to assist in the abduction under the 
belief that the lady had consented to be 
carried off. Madame de Miramion’s behaviour 
very soon undeceived them; and she refused to 
leave the carriage until one of them, a“ Knight 
of Malta,” pledged his honour she should be 
set at liberty at daybreak. The whole story 
reads more like a chapter out of one of Mdlle. 
Scudéri’s romances than a real occurrence, The 
mixture of violence and high-flown politeness 
with which the lady was treated is amusing. 
Bussy de Rabutin did not venture to appear 
after they arrived at the Chateau, except for 
a moment at the door of the hall where she 
remained all the night, and then he knelt to en- 
treat her pardon, and her consent to marry him. 
Madame de Miramion refused all food or drink 
until she stepped into the carriage to return, 
and then she took two eggs, and nothing else, 
“for fear of narcotics.” This abduction made a 
noise at the time, and it had some political 
significance: Madame de Miramion being con- 
nected through her uncle, M. Bonneau, with 
the Parliament of Paris, which was duly indig- 
nant at the insult. Bussy was prosecuted ; 
and though he escaped punishment through 
the interposition of the Prince de Condé, he 
suffered severely, both in money and in credit, 
for having been unsuccessful. As for the 
attempt itself, it was not then considered dis- 
honourable when the purpose was marriage ; but 
whether the priest who suggested the plan 
met with his deserts, the authors are much too 





good Catholics to tell us. Madame de Mira- 
mion had a long illness; on her recovery she 
rejected all further offers of marriage, and 
devoted herself entirely to the education of 
her daughter and to works of charity. She 
also began the life of personal austerity and 
self-denial, which she continued till her 
death. She wore a costume like a reli- 
gious habit, abstaining from all amuse- 
ments, and retrenching her personal expenses 
for the sake of having more to expend in 
charity. She had the gift of being able to 
manage money matters with skill and thrift ; 
her daughter’s fortune was considerably in- 
creased by her management ; and the daughter 
herself seems to have been a miracle of dis- 
cretion, for when, at the age of fifteen, she 
was married to M. de Nesmond, son of the 
President of Parliament, her mother considered 
her capable of taking care of her own fortune’: 
the husband’s family consented to its being 
placed entirely under her own control, and it 
is recorded that she proved herself worthy of 
the trust. We are inclined to consider the edu- 
cation of this daughter as quite the best of 
Madame de Miramion’s many good works. 
After her daughter's marriage, Madame de 
Miramion’s life became one round of charitable 
work. She dedicated herself and her whole for- 
tune to the service of God and the poor. At first 
she thought of becoming a Carmelite nun,—to 
be a nun had always been her favourite idea,— 
but all her directors declared she had no 
“vocation” that way: indeed, she had an 
imperious energy and a strong will, which 
would have made her a very difficult inmate 
to manage. Giving up this design, she set 
herself to work out other methods of charity 
that seemed the most called for: she helped 
with money the Society for the Propagation 
of the Christian Religion in Foreign Parts ; 
and she gave her chateau of La Couarde for the 
accommodation of the bishops and priests of 
the mission to China and India; and there, 
for eighteen months, the three bishops and 
twenty priests were entertained at her expense: 
a magnificent piece of hospitality, but of less 
value than her labours for the relief and in- 
struction of the poor. The condition of the 
poor was in those days more frightful than we 
can conceive, owing to the wars of the Fronde 
and the general disorganization that was the 
result. Madame de Miramion was the first 
who endeavoured to deal with the “Social 
Evil” in Paris. The idea of reforming was 
then deemed visionary, but, like our own 
Mrs. Fry, she had the art of persuasion in a 
remarkable degree. She took a large house, 
and obtained the consent of the magistrates 
to try what she could do with this unruly and 
overpowering element. She gave herself up to 
the task of feeding these women, clothing them 
(not in a uniform, but with taste and neat- 
ness), finding them work, and teaching them 


‘who to do it,—giving them religious and 


moral instruction with discretion. To those 
who wished to lead a better life, she gave the 
means of settling honourably; those who were 
incorrigible, she restored to the authorities, 
supplying their place with others. This estab- 
lishment succeeded and prospered ; and when, 
after two years, it became more than she 
could manage, she conceived the idea of appeal- 
ing to the generosity of the King and to private 
charity to extend and consolidate the establish- 
ment she had begun. She persuaded the 
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Duchesse d’Aiguillon and other rich women 
of quality to join her, and, by her talent for 
business, she got the undertaking into a work- 
ing, practicable shape. Land was bought, and 
two large buildings were erected, one of which 
would now be called a Reformatory, to which 
the magistrates might send offenders against 
the peace; the other was a refuge for such 
women as came voluntarily to learn to lead a 
better life. The ladies contributed a handsome 
endowment to work the charity ; while Madame 
de Miramion drew up the rules. It succeeded 
so well that in 1665 the King confirmed it as 
a State institution, which it continues to this 
day, and is called “ St.-Pélagie.” 

Madame de Miramion opened a dispensary 
for the poor, combined with a school for chil- 
dren, under the superintendence of a sisterhood 
which she formed. She went herself to live 
in the house she had taken for the purpose, 
eating with the community, and learning with 
them how to make up medicine and ointments, 
how to dress sores and wounds; but especially 
they all learned the art of “letting blood,” which 
then was the grand remedy for all disorders. 
Soon after she had founded her own establish- 
ment, she heard of another community, called 
the Sisters of Ste.-Genéviéve, which had been 
formed with the same object in another parish, 
and which had fallen into hopeless poverty ; 
she incorporated this establishment with her 
own, and modestly took their name, calling 
her dispensary the Institution of the Sisters 
of Ste.-Genéviéve. She was elected their per- 
petual Superior, and adopted their habit: the 
poor people, however, called the Sisters “les 
Miramionnes.” 

Another undertaking which had excellent 
results, and was the germ of many similar 
institutions, was “The Parish Workroom,” 
formed to offer a refuge to young idle girls 
who had not yet fallen into vice. She gathered 
all in her parish who would come: they were 
taught to sew, to do household work, to fit 
them for service, and learn other things that 
might enable them to earn a living ; they were 
instructed in reading and writing, and had 
religious teaching also. Every day they had 
a dinner at her expense ; those who were very 
poor had a supper also, and those who had 
neither home nor parents, were taken entirely 
into the house. This “Parish Workroom,” 
the plan of which was quite new, excited much 
admiration, and the King was so charmed with 
this effort to promote the morality of his 
subjects, that he sent to Madame de Miramion 
a graceful and highly gracious message of 
thanks! Similar institutions were founded in 
other parishes. 

Indeed, Madame de Miramion’s charities 
and good works are literally “too numerous 
to mention,” —the above named may be taken as 
a specimen of her munificence and good sense. 
It is difficult to understand how she managed 
to accomplish so much. Her charity did not 
consist merely in giving; she could organize 
great undertakings, and she had the faculty of 
inducing others to work and to give likewise. 
She was looked to in all emergencies, for she 
had studied the poor, and knew all their suffer- 
ings. The winter of 1694 was signalized to 
an unprecedented extent by Famine and Pesti- 
lence ; the streets were filled with people dying 
of disease and hunger; the hospitals were 
nothing but lazar-houses, crowded with 
wretches almost more miserable than those 





who died untended ; there were 6,000 patients 
in the Hétel Dieu alone, and as many as six 
in one bed. Madame de Miramion went to 
President Harley, the Governor of Hospitals, 
and obtained additional accommodation ; her 
own means were nearly exhausted, and she 
went in her coach from door to door begging 
alms. The King gave her a handsome sum, 
and his example was followed. She opened a 
soup-kitchen, and gave away or sold at a low 
price immense quantities, and she found time 
to go out into the quarters of wretchedness to 
seek out those who, having fallen from a better 
state, were too proud to beg. That one indi- 
vidual should have been the centre of so much 
relief, only shows the disorganized and im- 
perfect state all charity was in; there was no 
machinery of relief ready to hand; all had to 
be done by voluntary effort. Madame de 
Miramion considered herself as only the 
steward of her own large fortune ; she adminis- 
tered it nobly. One secret of her power was 
that she spent nothing on herself. When self is 
sacrificed the strength that is set free is little 
less than miraculous. We cannot enter into 
the details of all she did, and gave away. 
For many years previous to 1694, she had 
suffered from cancer, accompanied by constant 
sickness. Not content with these natural 
sufferings, Madame de Miramion chose to 
supplement them with all sorts of voluntary 
self-inflictions and penances that would have 
furnished a torture-chamber in the Inquisi- 
tion,—she loaded herself with heavy chains, 
and wore hair shirts; whilst she was in- 
genious and hard to please in the selection of 
scourges, spikes and disciplines which she 
inflicted on herself without any pity, not to 
satisfy her own conscience, but in the idea 
that by undertaking voluntary suffering she 
could in some occult manner benefit the hard 
and impenitent. Her confessor sanctioned this 
belief; and it was a mistaken phase of that 
charity which was her characteristic. The 
fatigue she went through in nursing the 
Duchesse de Guise led to her death, on the 
24th of March, 1696. The tears shed for her 
death and the title of “ Mother of the Poor” 
by which she was always mentioned, were her 
best epitaph. 








A Handy Book of the British Museum, for 
Every-Day Readers. By T. Nichols. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 

A century since, the large division of London 

which lies north of Holborn, between the fields 

of Highgate and Hampstead and the respect- 
able, though dingy and unalluring, quarter 
which is now-a-days irreverently designated 

Mesopotamia, had no existence. The ground 

covered by Somers Town and Camden Town 

and other neighbourhoods, each of which atfords 
accommodation to a multitude equal to the 
population of many a noteworthy Continental 
city, was in the occupation of farmers, whose 
lands were traversed by cockney sportsmen in 
the pursuit of wild birds, and by pedestrians 
who, at nightfall, were occasionally encoun- 
tered and stripped by the marauders who 
then infested the outskirts of the metropolis. 
Throughout the previous eighty years, the Law- 
quarter, as it is now called, had been steadily 
extending its lines of houses, in spite of the re- 
monstrances and declarations that London was 
being enlarged to the detriment of the health 
and morality of its residents, and greatly over- 





built by speculators whom house-builders and 
other rash projectors were luring to ruin. 
The gentlemen of Gray’s Inn had taken arms 
against the masons and bricklayers of Dr, 
Barebone, “‘the great builder” in the last 
year of Charles the Second’s reign, and pro- 
voked on Red Lion Fields the conflict which 
Narcissus Luttrell commemorated in his Diary. 
Red Lion Street, Bedford Row, Great Ormond 
Street, Little Ormond Street, Great James 
Street and Little James Street, Red Lion 
Square, Queen’s Square, and Southampton Row 
came into existence at a pace on which no Eng- 
lishman of the present period reflects with aston- 
ishment, though it appeared alarmingly rapid to 
our forefathers. But even so late as the opening 
years of George the Third’s reign, this district, 
remarkable for the fashion of its residents and 
the salubrity of its air, abutted on the country. 
Bedford House, Bloomsbury Square, with 
gardens which subsequently became the site 
of Lower Bedford Place, commanded a fine 
rural prospect. The aristocratic householders 
on the northern side of Great Ormond Street 
looked over the ornamental grounds, in the 
rear of the dwellings, into green fields; and 
the people of quality who sent their sons 
to the famous Dr. Dodd’s select academy 
in Southampton Row recommended the 
school on the ground that, whilst its master 
was alike renowned for learning, eloquence and 
piety, its situation on the extreme verge of 
the town was peculiarly favourable to the 
health of delicate boys. 

Whilst Bloomsbury Square was still a point 
in the northern fringe of London, the original 
trustees of the British Museum purchased for 
about 10,0002. of Lord Halifax an adjacent 
property, consisting of a mansion and extensive 
grounds, then known by the name of Montague 
House, whither they decided to convey the 
collection of books, manuscripts, natural speci- 
mens and artistic curiosities, which had become 
the property of the nation through the opera- 
tion of Sir Hans Sloane’s will. The site was 
a good one, close to a quarter occupied by an 
important section of the aristocracy as well as 
by a large proportion of the prosperous and 
representative members of the learned profes- 
sions. It complied with the wish expressed 
by Sir Hans Sloane, who directed that his 
treasures should be preserved in some place 
“in or about London,” where, owing to “the 
great confluence” of the people, they would 
be useful to the largest possible number of 
people ; and there appeared also a special pro- 
priety in an arrangement which placed the 
collection in the same parish where the greater 
part of it had in the first instance been 
gathered together by the physician who spent 
the most active years of his life in Bloomsbury. 
On retiring from practice, Sir Hans Sloane— 
the second, if not the first, in the line of medical 
baronets—carried his library and curiosities 
in 1742 to Chelsea, where he had pulled down 
Sir Thomas More’s ancient residence and built 
for himself the dwelling, in which he received his 
friends with comical parsimony and entertained 
a succession of distinguished strangers, until 
he expired on January 11th, 1753, at the age 
of ninety-two. Piquant stories are preserved 
of the whimsical niggardliness for which he 
was remarkable in his later years; but that 
the aged physician could be considerate for, 
though he never exercised generosity to, the 
pecuniary needs of his comparatively indigent 
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companions, we know from the testimony of 
his scientific gossip and chum George Edwards, 
who visited him every week during his pro- 
tracted retirement at Chelsea. “He was strictly 
careful,” George Edwards recorded of his illus- 
trious friend, “ that I should be at no expense 
in my journeys from London to Chelsea to 
wait on him, knowing that I did not super- 
abound in the gifts of fortune. He would cal- 
culate what the expense of coach-hire, waterage 
or any other little charge that might attend 
my journeys backwards and forwards would 
amount to, and would oblige me annually to 
accept of it, though I would willingly have 
declined it.” Treating the public with the 
same imperfect liberality, the affluent baronet, 
whose family consisted of two daughters, could 
not bring himself to bequeath to the country 
as a free gift the collection which he above 
all things desired that the nation should pre- 
serve. Valuing the contents of his library and 
museum at 50,000/., he bequeathed them to 
the Government, on condition that the trustees 
paid 20,0007. to his heirs. Complying with 
these terms, the nation obtained possession 
of the testator’s 50,000 books and drawings, 
4,000 manuscripts, and other objects of interest, 
—the 300,000/. which covered the purchase 
of the collection, the sum paid for the Montague 
House property, and the expenses of building 
galleries and establishing the museum on its 
present site, being provided by a parliamentary 
grant and a public lottery. Particular regu- 
lations were made for honest management of 
the lottery, which yielded 95,000/. to the 
forty-seven trustees who were appointed by 
the British Museum Act of 1753, and who 
opened the Museum to a few cautiously chosen 
spectators on the 15th of January, 1759. 
Some time elapsed before the general public 
were admitted to its galleries on terms that 
enabled any large number of persons to see its 
contents, or permitted the few who passed 
through its rooms to derive any practical ad- 
vantage from the privilege. ‘ Nothing,” Mr. 
Nichols observes, “‘ was to be paid for entrance, 
but the public was very warily admitted, as 
great fears were entertained lest the ‘mobb’ 
should do mischief. Only ten at a time were 
allowed to enter, and these were broken up into 
two companies, and limited to an hour’s inspec- 
tion of each department of the Museum. As 
the days of general admission were also to be 
considered as public holidays for Londoners, 
it is, perhaps, no wonder that some alarm was 
felt for the safety of the Museum.” It was 
urged, in a paper preserved in the Ward Col- 
lection of MSS., that— 

“Tf notwithstanding this forewarning it might 
be judged within the intention of the Act... that 
public days should be allowed, the trustees would 
find it absolutely necessary to have more than 
ordinary assistance to preserve the least order on 
these occasions—to have a committee of themselves 
attending, with at least two Justices of the Peace, 
and to have the constables of the division of 
Bloomsbury; but, besides, these civil officers would 
have to be supported by a guard, such as usually 
attended at the play-house; and even after all 
this, many accidents must and would happen.” 

Paying the casual sight-seers and common 
thieves a compliment, which the depredations 
and thefts perpetrated upon the books and 
manuscripts of the Museum would not permit 
him to extend to felonious bookworms, the 
author observes— 

“Happily, the predictions of evil proved so 





utterly groundless, that the restrictions on the 
free entrance were by-and-by abandoned. The 
Museum has never been injured by sightseers; 
and it is said that even habitual thieves think it 
shame to rob that which has been so assiduously 
and generously gathered and kept for the people’s 
use and pleasure.” 

In proportion to the Museum’s rapid growth 
in size and wealth has been its growth in 
popularity. In 1805, the first year in which 
the numbers of visitors were accurately re- 
corded, there were 11,989 visitors; in 1815 
the number was 34,409; and in 1825, 127,643. 
In 1835 there were, students and visitors put 
together, 359,716; in 1855, 395,564 ; in 1865, 
477,650; in 1867, 557,317; and in 1868, 
575,739. 

Readers who wish to trace the growth of 
the collections and buildings may gratify their 
curiosity by perusing Mr. Nichols’s volume, 
which is an historical memoir, as well as a 
descriptive account, of the present condition 
of the Museum. “ From the very commence- 
ment,” he informs us, ‘“ valuable objects and 
collections of every description, and from every 
part of the globe, were poured in upon it, 
until, at the beginning of this century, it was 
so overfilled that the Antiquities gained by the 
Egyptian expedition in 1801, and the Townley 
Marbles, bought in 1805, lay sheltered from 
rain in the Museum yards.” To give appro- 
priate quarters to these additions to the pos- 
sessions of the trustees, a gallery was built, in 
1807. But, fresh accessions of property quickly 
demanding further extensions,— 

“Tt was considered better to build an entirely 
new museum-house than to go on ineffectually 
adding to the old one. Parliament voted supplies, 
and the work was begun at once. The first wing 
of the new building was ready for the reception of 
the Royal Library in 1828, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Henry) Ellis being then librarian. As others were 
added the old building was pulled down; the 
works of reconstruction and demolition thus went 
on simultaneously and gradually, and it was not 
till 1845 that the old Montague House had entirely 
disappeared.” 

But of all the changes for the better made 
in the Museum none have been larger and 
more serviceable than the improvements 
effected in the Library and Reading Room. 
The room set apart for readers in 1759 was 
“a corner room in the base story of Montague 
House, furnished with a wainscot table and 
twenty chairs.” To this study Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Lowth and David Hume frequently went; 
and far from speaking scornfully of it, they 
congratulated themselves on the liberality of 
its arrangements. In due course readers were 
provided with more space and better chairs in 
what British Museum students of fifteen years’ 
standing are wont to refer to as the “old 
reading-room,”—the two apartments in an 
ugly building in the rear of the main edifice of 
the Museum, where the compilers on the ever- 
growing and never-to-be-ended Catalogue work. 
It was in these stuffy rooms that the literary 
aspirant, fresh from college, used to make 
acquaintance with the “ Museum head-ache” 
and the “ Museum flea,” and amuse himself 
during minutes of repose from study with 
watching the grotesque faces, indescribable 
garments, and eccentric manners of a departed 
generation of book-worms. As we write, some 
of those comical and more or less useful people 
of letters re-appear to afford us mournful diver- 
sion :—the historical lady with a strong mind 
and moustache, who never condescended to 





address an attendant in a voice that was not 
audible from end to end of both rooms; the 
feeble old gentleman of snuffy and romantic 
tastes, who never read anything but the 
Waverley Novels, which he used to peruse over 
and over again, year in and year out, taking 
with each paragraph of the artist’s fascinating 
prose a huge pinch of Prince’s Mixture, which 
lay beside him on the table in a paper tray; 
the piquant and rather impudent damsel who 
daily came to read and stopped to chatter in 
the common study, where she always seated 
herself at the corner of a table so that her 
scarlet petticoat and stockings were visible to 
the greatest possible number of spectators; 
the huge, gigantic, red-nosed, ragged tatter- 
demalion, who came daily to his seat to study 
the Fathers, and to impart to his particular 
corner of the rooms an odour of spirituous 
liquors. Visions also rise before us of ancient 
attendants who have found rest from their 
labours,—the kindly, civil old man who never 
appeared on duty without a big wig on his 
head and a bright flower in his button-hole; 
and the garrulous scholar, overflowing with 
Latin quotations and indications of a ruinous 
taste for gin and beer, who had studied books 
before he came to earn his livelihood by 
carrying them about. 

Instead of the two poor back rooms, we have 
the grand hall of study, with its luxurious seats, its 
unmanageable draughts of cold and scarcely less 
afflicting supplies of hot air, —the hall for which 
every pious and grateful student offers a daily 
prayer in behalf of Sir Anthony Panizzi. “In 
the early days of the institution,” Mr. Nichols 
observes, ‘‘ the readers numbered about half-a- 
dozen daily, while during the last three years 
the daily average has been 342, 354 and 353, 
z.e., in 1866 there were 99,857 readers; in 
1867, 103,469 ; and in 1868, 103,529.” That 
this splendid reading-room is all that we could 
desire, or all that it was intended to be, cannot 
be said so long as the efforts of the authorities 
to conquer its draughts are unsuccessful. Again, 
readers—especially those whose time is excep- 
tionally valuable—exclaim with reason against 
the time which an applicant for a volume has 
to wait for it if he gives in his ticket in the 
middle or towards the close of the day ; while 
the reader who enters the room early gets the 
books which he requires in a few minutes. The 
cause is plain. By the middle of the day 
the written applications for books have become 
numerous ; and as each application is taken in 
turn, the late comer’s tickets receive no atten- 
tion till the attendants have disposed of an 
accumulation of prior demands. No blame 
attaches to the subordinate officials; but we 
think an amendment of the reading-room 
system would do away with a state of things 
which caused an industrious author by pro- 
fession to say to us the other day, “I can’t 
afford to use the Museum Library. I am so 
circumstanced that I can’t visit the Reading- 
Room till the after-part of the day, when I 
should be kept so long waiting in idleness for 
the desired works that the privilege of using 
them would be purchased too dearly. On the 
whole, I findit cheaper to buy books than to read 
at the Museum.” In spite of all that may be 
said against special privileges, we wish that the 
authorities would try the experiment of issuing 
to readers actually engaged in journalism 
special tickets that should give their holders 
the right of precedence over other frequenters 
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of the Library with respect to their applications 
for books. The few holders of such tickets 
would be workers whose time is money, and 
who cannot go early to the Library. Of the 
literary loungers, who constitute the majority 
of the midday or afternoon visitors, not one 
would resent an arrangement which would 
require them to wait a little longer in ,order 
that workers might get their books, consult 
them, and go about their business ; and certainly 
the regular and assiduous students would not 
suffer from a change which would merely require 
them to do what they doalready—apply for their 
books at the opening of the day. But though 
we draw attention to the defects of the Read- 
ing-Room, it may not be supposed that we are 
grumblers devoid of gratitude for its benefits. 
When the most has been made of its drawbacks, 
the Museum Library is an institution for which 
men of letters may well be thankful; and no 
frequenter of it can be insensible to the zeal 
and considerateness with which its officials do 
their duty. The alacrity and kindliness with 
which counsel and help are afforded to the 
public are not more pleasant to those who 
receive than honourable to those who give the 
assistance. 








Curiosities of Toil, and other Papers. 
Wynter. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Few men of letters are better qualified to 
write the romance of commerce and demon- 
strate the poetry of humble toil than the 
author whose present volumes on the curiosities 
of industry are a worthy sequel to his previous 
illustrations of our manifold social interests 
and activities. An inquisitive haunter of work- 
shops and warehouses, he delights to watch 
the processes by which human ingenuity and 
perseverance create the fortunes of millionnaires, 
whilst they supply the vast multitude of arti- 
sans with means of subsistence and incentives 
to productive labour. With the more momen- 
tous and perplexing problems of political 
science he seldom vexes his brain or troubles 
his readers. Others may ascertain the results 
of international commerce, and seek for the 
laws which control the relations of employers 
and workmen, and regulate the action of pro- 
ducers and consumers. It is enough for him 
to visit factory after factory, and record what 
his vigilant eyes have detected of the ingenious 
contrivances that impart value and beauty 
to cheap and unlovely substances, or of the 
dishonest practices which impart a delusive 
appearance of goodness to worthless or highly 
hurtful products. Prompt to expose the tricks 
of fraudulent dealers, he seizes opportunity 
to dispel the misconceptions and strike well- 
directed blows at the prejudices which make 
ignorant purchasers an easy prey to practi- 
tioners of adulteration: but though he does 
good service in denouncing cheats and im- 
postors, he labours no less beneficially and is 
seen to even greater advantage when he places 
in sharp contrast the results of stupid waste- 
fulness and wise economy, and demonstrates 
how the most delicate perfumes and dyes may 
be extracted from putrid and revolting mate- 
rials, or how a prodigious gain accrues from a 
jealous preservation of infinitesimal particles 
of precious matter. By turns the lecturer takes 
for his text a dust-heap, a pile of bones, 
an accumulation of old clothes, a dead horse, 
or a mass of putrescent vegetables, and shows 
how the thing that appears profitless refuse to 
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the untrained observer may be converted into 
various forms of wealth by the cunning arti- 
ficer ; and so that his pupils may not weary 
of an instructor who deals chiefly in lessons 
affecting their material interests, he occasionally 
enlivens his discourses with pathetic illustra- 
tions of the temper and sufferings of the toilers, 
whose patient labour yields him the principal 
curiosities of his entertaining pages. For 
instance, in a capital paper on the mischievous 
propensities of the London gamin, and the 
divers industries of our street Arabs, the social 
illustrator gives us in a few pathetic words a 
striking account of the cruelty and compassion 
which a homeless boy experienced in quick 
succession on waking from slumber on a not 
luxurious couch. ‘One poor little fellow,” 
says the author, “told me he ‘cuddled up’ 
one night in a barge, aid when the men came 
to work at five o’clock in the morning, one of 
them put a rope round his middle, and chucked 
him out into the river, pulling him in again, 
and repeating the process, as if he had been 
a bucket of water; and this was in mid- 
winter ! ‘but,’ said he, ‘another of the men 
said he had little ones of his own, and he did 
not like to see me so served, and he took me 
to a cotfee-shop and had my clothes dried, and 
gave me some coffee.’” 

The principal fault of the book is the un- 
avoidable disjointedness of a collection of 
essays, long and’ short, on a great variety 
of subjects that are related to one another 
only in being illustrative of some matter 
of human concern; and in addition to this 
want of continuity of interest, it may be 
objected against Dr. Wynter that, though he 
is never guilty of boring his readers with super- 
fluous details, he occasionally, through fear 
of being tedious, gives them an insufficient 
measure of serviceable facts. Moreover, in 
one or two places he has not, whilst revising 
his multifarious papers for republication, been 
duly careful to avoid the sin of repeating him- 
self. For instance, having in an excellent 
chapter on ‘Cartes de Visite’ given proper 
prominence to the case of the unfortunate and 
speculative father of six children, who sought 
charitable adopters for his offspring by dis- 
persing circulars of appeal together with photo- 
graphs of the infants whom he hoped to plant 
on benevolent experimentalists, Dr. Wynter 
tells the same story, and gives for the second 
time the elderly gentleman’s advertisement, 
in a subsequent essay on ‘ Begging and Alms- 
giving.’ Concerning the photographer's trade 
the author gives us the following particulars :— 


“The sale of cartes de visite is scarcely a fourth 
of what it was when they first came into vogue. 
All our photographic albums are filled; the whole 
of our friends are represented; and the celebrities 
of the day and children now mainly keep the photo- 
graphers in employment. But the sale of noted 
individuals and of the Royal Family is still im- 
mense. Some of the wholesale houses do an 
enormous business in this article. The Messrs. 
Marion, in Soho Square, alone possess the cartes 
of many hundred thousand persons. This house 
does not photograph, but merely purchases of those 
who do. The possession of negatives of famous 
persons is a fortune to a man. Mr. Mayall, of 
Regent Street, who has photographed nearly all 
the Royal Family, has been paid, by the house of 
Marion alone, upwards of 35,000I. for cartes de 
visite of its various members. The Stereoscopic 
Company, which photographs as well as purchases 
negatives of any celebrity that may be inquired after, 
possesses a portrait gallery which includes every 





known person of any distinction. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that any matter which brings an 
individual into public notice at once raises the 
value of his carte de visite. Tom Sayers’s battle with 
Heenan sold fifty thousand of his cartes de visite, 
The gallant bearing of the Queen of Naples placed 
her photograph in every album in the kingdom. 
Many a man, through some accidental circum- 
stance, wakes up and finds himself famous, and in 
two or three days his carte de visite is staring at 
him from every window in town. If an illustrious 
person is reported ill, there is an immediate inquiry 
after negatives, and as the pigeon-holes of Printing- 
House Square are always kept well supplied with 
biographical sketches of statesmen about to depart 


this life, so the photographic printer anticipates ‘ 


their death by keeping a large supply of cartes de 
visite in hand. We scarcely know whether a states- 
man would be pleased or shocked at such an anti- 
cipation of his decease. It may not be pleasant for 
any man to know that others are eagerly making 
a market of such an event; but then, on the other 
hand, it must be highly flattering to know that 
when he has gone home and taken with him the 
original, he has left so many copies behind, 
Whether it was that Lord Palmerston had, during 
his lifetime, discounted his popularity, or because 
of any re-action which has occurred with respect 
to his memory, we know not, but it is certainly 
an undoubted fact that his carte de visite is no 
longer called for ; whilst those of many of his con- 
temporaries, now deceased, are still in very fair 
demand. Thus Cobden is still largely sold in the 
market, possibly because he represented a principle 
which is dear to the hearts of his countrymen.” 

If the trade in cartes de visite is flagging, 
Dr. Wynter informs us that the trade in ice 
has been growing and expanding for several 
years, and is at the present time in a condition 
of unprecedented briskness and vigour,—an 
announcement that in the existing crisis of 
drought and heat is scarcely less refreshing 
to the thirsty reader than the article which 
makes us familiar with secrets of our commerce 
in frozen water. 








Grundriss der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte. 
Von Friedrich Nitzsch. Erster Theil. Die 
Patristische Periode. (Nutt.) 

Wuat the Germans call Dogmengeschichte, 

2. e. a history of doctrines, is a branch of theo- 

logical literature foreign to English culture, 

which no writer in this country has treated 

systematically or completely. Yet it is an im- 

portant department of study, necessary to those 

who intend to survey the field which theology 
embraces. In one sense, it may be considered 

a part of ecclesiastical history ; in another, of 

dogmatic theology. But in consequence of the 

extent to which these subjects have reached, 
and the necessity of separating different 
departments of knowledge, in order to a fun- 
damental discussion of them, the history of 
doctrines has assumed a place and prominence 
of its own. If it be rightly treated, few 
subjects can be more profitable or instructive, 
either to the student of theology or to the 
general reader of history, who desires to learn 
more than the mere succession of outward 
events, or the striking occurrences that stand 
out with distinctness in the map of time. It 
is easy to see how an intelligent attention to 
the historical development of the principal 
dogmas’ of theological science, the phases 
through which they have passed, the progress 
and retrogressions they have experienced, the 
influences that have shaped and moulded them, 
including even the mental characteristics of 
leading Church Fathers, will enlarge the vision 
of the reader, correcting that one-sidedness to 
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which all are more or less prone. The textual 
divine who relies on the number or clearness 
of the individual passages of Scripture that 
support the dogmas of his creed, alienates 
himself from the historical or philosophic 
criticism which a Dogmengeschichte properly 
written must exemplify. Whether he has 
arrived at his system by analysis or synthesis, 
if he confines himself to the Bible, his creed 
will show little of the comprehension or flexi- 
bility, the light and shade of the views held by 
such as have studied the history of doctrines 
in the pages of men whose lives and writings 
reflected Christianity in the past centuries of 
its existence. Among the numerous German 
works on Dogmengeschichte, the best are those 
of Baumgarten-Crusius, Neander, and Baur. 
Other writers besides these have followed the 
true method of treating the subject, when they 
felt that history as well as nature is pervaded 
by a gradual development in obedience to the 
law of an inner objective necessity ; but none 
perhaps has produced a work equal in value 
to any of these, different as the three are 
among themselves. Treading in the steps of 
his predecessors, Prof. Nitzsch has given the 
first part of a new Dogmengeschichte covering 
most of the patristic period, which he makes 
to reach from the end of the apostolic time 
till the middle of the eighth century, and it 
is within that period that the most momen- 
tous problems of theology necessarily present 
themselves. The author lays out his materials 
systematically, in a method too artificial per- 
haps ; treating of the founding of the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church as well as of its deve- 
lopment. The latter topic necessarily includes 
the subjective and objective sides of the deve- 
lopment, or, in other words, its factors and 
dogmatic results. 

Prof. Nitzsch has clearly mastered the ma- 
terials of his subject, and disposes of them 
with philosophic definiteness. His plan is 
comprehensive ; his judgments seem fair and 
impartial. He gives in the first instance a 
general statement, which is followed by a more 
detailed one printed in a smaller type. As 
an example of his treatment, we refer to the 
account of Ebionitism, or to the extended 
description of Gnosticism. The prolegomena, 
in which the Messianic idea is unfolded, are 
good; and the literature of every topic is care- 
fully given. The book, with its two useful 
indexes, will be found the best and most con- 
venient of all handbooks on the subject, though 
it will not supersede the necessity of using 
Baur’s large and smaller ones. Whether 
Prof. Nitzsch has thoroughly digested his 
materials admits of doubt, because in many 
places the book reminds us of a compilation. 
Indeed it is scarcely possible for so young a 
man to have sifted every subject on which he 
gives an opinion, with independent judgment. 
We do not agree with many of his statements, 
such as his date of Clement’s epistle to the 
Corinthians, of the Testaments of the twelve 
patriarchs, &c., &c. Nor is he correct in 
supposing Justin Martyr to have been a 
Gentile Christian. Rather was he a moderate 
Jewish Christian, as is clearly established by 
Willink. No reader, however, can consult the 
book without profit, because the author has 
amassed a valuable store of materials, and 
made them accessible to all. The amount of 
labour and time spent upon the work cannot 
have been small; and we hope that it will be 





rewarded by a due appreciation on the part of 
his countrymen, as well as of those English 
scholars who are in the habit of consulting 
German theologians. One drawback we must 
notice, the style in which the book is written, 
which is stiff, heavy, awkward. Prof. Nitzsch 
is far from writing good easy German ; his 
sentences are too long and intricate, and his 
words are not well chosen, 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Janie: a Highland Love Story. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Weyland Chetwynd. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Ajter Baxtow’s Death. By Morley Farrow. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Lizzie Wentworth: a Story of Real Life. By 
Benjamin Wilson, M.A. (Virtue & Co.) 

In spite of the wild improbability of the story 

he tells, and a certain frothiness about some 

parts of the writing, to which an undue use of 
the first person not a little contributes, we have 
to thank Mr. Collins for three amusing volumes. 

They contain so much of incident, and such a 

number of dramatis persone, that it would be 

useless to attempt any kind of epitome of the 
tale ; and perhaps such an attempt would be 
unfair, as forestalling the enjoyment of the 
novel-reading public. Suffice it to say, that 
Valentine Vivian is an erratic, rather Byronic, 
young gentleman of fortune, who, being 
wearied with the conventionalities of civil- 
ized life, sails away for the isles of Greece, 
and for some time leads a harmless, though 
apolaustic existence there, till, being smitten 
by Apollo in the. shape of a sunstroke, and 
having an hereditary tendency to madness, he 
betakes him to that life of piracy which seems 
so congenial to the climate. As this classical 
pursuit draws upon him the unfavourable 
attention of the Turkish authorities, he ships 
his rascals off to England, and follows them 
himself, only stopping to establish in a convent 
school at Rouen a charming little Greek girl, 
who has been his ward and companion in the 

ZEgean Sea. Accordingly, at the commence- 

ment of the story proper, we find him estab- 

lished at Broadoak, the seat of a solid English 
squire, the excellent but too undemonstrative 
husband of a lady much younger than himself. 

This lady is Vivian’s cousin ; and in the inter- 

vals of burglary and highway robbery, the 

pastimes which have superseded in his favour 
the piracy he can no longer indulge in, that 
methodic madman acquires over her an influence 
which has tragic consequences. Without any 
sinister design on Vivian’s part, or actual 
impropriety on hers, it becomes evident to her 
apparently unmindful husband that his wife’s 
heart is not his own, and being tender, as some 
plain men are, with a tenderness all the deeper 
because it cannot be expressed, he resolves to 
die by a slow poison, and leave the cousins 
free. He accomplishes his purpose only too 
well ; and Lady Eva, who is accused of his 
murder, dies shortly afterwards of grief. Vivian, 
horrified at his cousin’s death, is struck with 
catalepsy, from which at length he is restored 
by means of a French doctor and the nursing 
of his good angel, the devoted Greek girl, who 
has by this time rejoined the hero of her child- 
hood. 

The experienced reader will not need to 





be told that Earine soon changes her pic- 
turesque position for the holy, though less 
novel, state of matrimony, and makes as fair 
a figure in one part as the other; while three 
other couples, whose fortunes are more or less 
connected with those of the principal person- 
ages, are united at nearly the same time. A 
vengeance, more poetical than just, is taken 
on the Corsican police-spy, who acts as the evil 
genius of the piece, and minor characters are 
satisfactorily disposed of. This bare recapitu- 
lation of some of the innumerable incidents of 
the story will give but a poor idea of a work 
whose merit clearly does not lie in its plot. 
Let us add, in justice to the author, that the 
characters of John Grainger, Blogg, the Fellow 
of Oriel, Catelan, Earine and Redfern are, if 
slightly, strongly sketched ; and that much of 
the conversation and some of the easy “ verses 
of society” with which the book abounds, will 
render it well worth the perusal of the holiday- 
making public. ; 
‘Janie’ is what it professes itself—a love story. 
From first to last we read of nothing but the 
quarrels and misunderstandings of a pair of 
lovers. Janie Macniel, the minister’s daugh- 
ter, is betrothed to Ronald Macnab, the laird 
of Braepuit, and all proceeds smoothly for some 
time, when Sybil Wilder appears upon the scene, 
and thereupon Ronald falls desperately in love 
with her, and follows her to India. Sybil, how- 
ever, repulses him, and he then promptly writes 
home to Janie and again offers her his hand and 
heart, but Janie’s father being blind, she from 
a sense of duty declines to leave him, and the 
hero’s offer is therefore conditionally refused. 
In the course of a few months the father dies, 
and Janie writes to Ronald and expresses her 
willingness to join him in India. Most unfor- 
tunately, the inconstant lover has engaged him- 
self to Sybil just three weeks before the receipt 
of the letter, and Janie’s kind offer cannot be 
accepted. We may mention here,.as the only 
point in the hero’s character in his favour, that 
his feelings do not always change with the same 
rapidity as his offers, and that at the time of 
the engagement to Sybil he may be said to have 
finally ‘‘ flopped his young affections” upon the 
faithful Janie, where they are supposed to re- 
main to the end of time. From the very un- 
pleasant state of things existing after the receipt 
of Janie’s letter, we are happily relieved by a 
bold stroke on the part of Sybil. This young 
lady is persuaded to take the important 
step for one of the three following reasons : 
because she finds out that she is no longer 
beloved by Ronald; or, as we prefer to think, 
because being a sensible woman she becomes 
tired of the endless shilly-shallyings of the hero; 
or, as the reader may perhaps prefer to imagine, 
merely from that love of inconstancy which so 
peculiarly distinguishes the characters of this 
novel. At any rate, whatever her reasons may 
be, her action in the matter is simple. She 
elopes with a Captain Brown three days before 
that fixed for her wedding with Ronald. What 
the feelings of the deserted one are we shall not 
attempt to describe : it is sufficient to say, that 
again moving with that promptitude which has 
already gained our admiration, Ronald imme- 
diately starts for England to marry Janie. This 
young lady, however, has by this time very pro- 
perly become tired of her lover's vagaries, and 
retires with her nurse to a place of concealment. 
The usual plan is adopted for drawing the pretty 
recluse from her retirement. A rock providen- 
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tially falls on Ronald, and his love is told that 
he is nearly killed by it. Need we say that he 
quickly recovers from the blow, and is married 
to the patient Janie? After this sketch of the 
tale, our readers will probably agree that de- 
tailed criticism is unnecessary. We will only 
add, that the manner of the writing is on a par 
with the matter; that is tosay, the work as a 
whole is tame and in parts absolutely weari- 
some. The perpetual pining and drooping of 
the heroine almost aggravates a critic beyond 
endurance, and her power of becoming insensi- 
ble for several days in succession, after each re- 
buff from her lover, would alone justify him in 
refusing to marry her. However, we have said 
we will not have recourse to criticism in detail, 
and we keep our word. But as an exception 
at parting, may we suggest to the author that 
although the scene of the story is laid in the 
Highlands, there ave Scotch people who have 
no “ Mac” prefixed to their names. In ‘Janie’ 
we are treated to nothing but Macs, “ Macniel,” 
“Macnab,” “Macdonald,” “ Macpherson,” 
“Mactavish,” &c., until we become too con- 
fused and bewildered to distinguish one ‘‘ Mac” 
from another. 

‘After Baxtow’s Death’ is a work of some 
merit. It contains a sufficiently interesting, 
though not very original, story, and is plea- 
santly written. Old Baxtow is a rich man of 
the eccentric type, who leaves, by will, his large 
fortune to a nephew, named Philip Burgoyne. 
This lucky nephew was brought up in a very 
humble way as a grocer, in a small seaside 
town, and had accidentally attracted the notice 
of his wealthy relative, when the latter, in his 
yacht, had been compelled, by stress of weather, 
to put into the little seaside haven for shelter. 
At the time of coming into possession of this 
fortune, Philip Burgoyne is a mere boy, and, 
accordingly, has to be educated in a manner 
suited to his future position in society. He is 
sent to school at a Mr. Baring’s, and there 
meets Edith Baring, the daughter of the school- 
master and the heroine of the story, and, 
need we say? beautiful in the extreme, and as 
good as she is pretty. When his schooling is 
done, and certain subsequent travels are got 
through, Philip settles down on an estate that 
he purchases, near the Barings, and, of course, 
proposes to Edith. Instead of acting like a 
rational being, and accepting the offer, Edith, 
notwithstanding her love for Philip, must 
needs refuse him, for no more valid reason 
than that a young lady friend had told her he 
had been flirting with a Miss Isabel Archdale. 
This is certainly the weakest part of the plot. 
It is simply inconceivable that any young 
woman, not being a declared lunatic, could make 
such an abject fool of herself as Miss Baring 
does in this instance; and how to reconcile 
the character and ability of Edith, who is 
described as possessing a fine disposition and 
great intellectual qualifications, with such 
idiotic conduct is an undertaking beyond our 
power. However, these are the facts, and the 
readers of the novel will have to make the best 
of them. When the difficulty attending this 
episode is overcome, the rest is plain sailing. 
Philip, naturally disgusted at this repulse, 
very unnaturally goes and proposes straight- 
way to the aforesaid Isabel Archdale, who 
accepts him, and they are shortly afterwards 
married. Repentance soon follows. Philip’s 
affections are with Edith, and Isabel’s are 
where they always have been—that is to say, 





in the possession of a worthless scamp called 
Captain Ravenhall. After much unhappiness, 
Isabel elopes with the Captain, is divorced 
from Philip, and marries her lover. Philip then 
proposes again to Edith, but she objects to 
marry a divorced man while the former wife 
is alive; and so nothing comes of the proposal. 
However, after some little time, Isabel very 
conveniently dies, and Edith marries Philip, 
and lives happy ever after—at least, we hope 
so. There are other incidents in the tale, such 
as a forged will, by which Philip is temporarily 
ousted from his fortune, but they are not suf- 
ficiently striking or original to merit any spe- 
cial notice. It will be seen from the sketch 
we have given that the story contained in 
‘ After Baxtow’s Death’ is certainly not remark- 
able, but it is, with the one exception recorded 
above, natural and tolerably pleasing; and this, 
coupled with an easy and vigorous style of 
writing, makes the novel one to which we can 
award a considerable amount of praise without 
declaring it distinguished by any strikingly 
great qualities. 

‘When lovely woman stoops to folly” it is 
her family, friends and relatives on whom she 
brings the heaviest -share of the burden of 
shame and grief which she has entailed upon 
herself. It would be well, if a story must be 
written at all upon ‘ Seduction,” to write 
what should strengthen the mind of female 
readers, and to inculcate lessons of self-respect 
and self-government ; to teach them to con- 
sider before they “love too well,” that the 
honour, not of their own good name alone, but 
that of their whole kindred is committed to 
their keeping ; that it is a trust which it is 
dishonourable and disgraceful to yield up at 
the solicitation of any lover ; and that in this 
case especially, self-sacrifice signifies reckless 
selfishness for the gratification of a headstrong 
inclination. Such teaching is, in our opinion, 
the only reason which makes it permissible to 
select Seduction as the leading incident of a 
tale. In the matter of ‘ Lizzie Wentworth’ there 
is nothing but a maudlin attempt to rouse 
sympathy with the weakness of a passion en- 
tirely devoid of any principle of respect and 
honour towards the lover, such as makes the 
gift of a good woman’s love the greatest blessing 
and the highest honour a good man can obtain. 
The aim of the author is to lay all the blame 
of the sin of seduction upon the man, and to 
appeal against the laws that make the conse- 
quences so heavy upon a woman. Lizzie Went- 
worth is left dying in prison, for abandoning 
her infant, whilst “the majestic looking” 
Dudley is married to his cousin—the Lady 
Mary Jane Seymour—a rich banker and a 
prosperous man. He is a thoroughly selfish, 
worthless man, and we wish the Lady Mary 
Jane joy of her husband; but his worthlessness 
is not the cause of Lizzie Wentworth’s 
radical weakness of nature, nor the cause of 
the entire want of all common sense or ordi- 
nary discretion that she manifests from one 
end of the story to the other. The punishment 
of her errors is certainly as hard as the author 
can make it ; but no law of any land can alter 
the melancholy fact that all weakness is fatal 
to the possessor. It is well to have societies 
for protecting the weak from the strong, so 
far as legal enactments can befriend them, but 
as regards women, the true charity is to teach 
them to try to be strong from the heart ; the 
world has no pity for weakness, and “to be 





weak is to be miserable.” Above all we would 
inculcate the moral, that if woman, lovely or 
unlovely, stoops to folly, she must pay the 
penalty. There is no power that can redeem 
man or woman from the consequences of their 
own acts. The punishments may differ, but 
they surely arrive. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The History of the Borough, Castle and Barony of 
Alnwick. By George Tate. 2-vols. (Alnwick, 
Blair.) 


Our readers need not be informed of the pleasure 
with which we see all attempts to investigate and 
preserve local history. Where the attempt is suc- 
cessful, our gratification is still higher. Mr. Tate 
has succeeded, as his labour and judgment deserved, 
and we congratulate him on having added a couple 
of valuable volumes to the history of Northumber- 
land. With that portion of the county called 
Alnwick, the general public are not extensively 
acquainted. Tourists have looked at it. They 
have perhaps sat in Hotspur’s chair, glanced at 
Alnwick Abbey and Hulm Priory, visited romantic 
Warkworth, and pic-nicked at various spots con- 
nected with legends and ham-sandwiches. But 
this is little or nothing. Alnwick’s greatness is in 
its history. It has not always been the dignified 
sleepy hollow it looks to modern eyes. The echoes 
of war have awakened it ; flame, sword, and other 
instruments of men’s passions have swept it; 
soldier and priest have alternately, or together, 
held it beneath their equally heavy thumbs—only 
one was covered with steel, and the other with 
velvet. It shared in all Border incidents, and was 
exposed to all the political dangers of olden times, 
when the people on either side of the Border saw 
no prosperity in peace, and when South Scots and 
North Britons were disposed to say Amen to the 
prayer of the Highland Chief, “Lord, turn the 
world upside down, that honest men may make 
bread of it!” Since Alnwick ceased to be the 
stage on which history was acted, various pens 
and pencils have been busy with preserving its 
records and its ancient features. About half a 
century ago, the Duchess Charlotte Florentia 
added herself to the list of noble authors by her 
graceful publications, which illustrated with much 
beauty the house and vicinity where she and her 
husband, Duke Hugh, may be said to have “reigned” 
with dignity and beneficence. We have now the 
more solid and business-like volumes by Mr. Tate. 
Compared with the Duchess’s work, they are what 
a merchant’s ledger might be, compared with the 
pocket-book entries of the head of the firm. Mr. 
Tate, however, has made his ledger amusing as 
well as learned by notes. His book adds some 
very curious chapters to the social, political, and 
religious history of England, and especially, of 
course, to the local history of Alnwick, which town 
has had a remarkable number of worthies to do it 
honour ; and in the vicinity of which there isa 
Rotten Row, in finding a derivation for which the 
etymologists are at their wits’ ends. On the sub- 
ject of the female baronies held by the Duke of 
Northumberland, we learn from Mr. Tate that the 
childless Algernon (fourth Duke) and his childless 
sister, Lady Agnes Buller, joined to cut off the 
entail of the female baronies, which shut out the 
succession of the ducal family of Athole. The 
succession had been carried into the last family by 
the sister of Algernon and Agnes—Emily, who 
married the eccentric Lord Glenlyon, and whose 
son was the late Duke of Athole. The late Duke 
of Athole’s son is now, himself, not only Duke of 
Athole but Baron Percy. This barony is, surely, 
a female barony. Elizabeth Percy succeeded to it 
in 1750, and it was inherited at her death, in 
1776, her ducal husband surviving, by her eldest 
son. It vested in him and successive Dukes till 
the death of Duke Algernon, in 1865, when it 
passed to the present Duke of Athole (grandson 
of the Emily named above) as a barony in fee. 
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London Characters and the Humorous Side of 

London Life. With Illustrations. (Rivers & Co.) 
Ts is a light, amusing series of slight sketches. The 
illustrations are better than the letter-press; but the 
book is lively, and will give an hour’s amusement 
to those who live in London and are not averse 
to being told about the things and people they can 
see from their windows, as children like to have 
their picture-books explained, and people who 
live in the country may like to read about the 
humorous side of London life whilst sitting under 
the shadow of their own garden. 


Burton-on-Trent : its Waters, and its Breweries. 
By W. Molyneux. (Burton-on-Trent, White- 
hurst ; London, Triibner & Co.) 

Tintern Abbey and its Founders, comprising a Re- 
vision and Correction of preceding Accounts, with 
numerous additional Particulars, hitherto Uncol- 
lected ; including the Dates of its various Build- 
ings. By John Taylor. (Chepstow, Griffith ; 
London, Houlston & Wright.) 

Excursionists, that is, people who fancy they 

ought to be anywhere else than where they are, 

are hard put to it this year. War and the small- 
pox divide Europe between them. Ireland loses its 
ordinary charms. The Liffey strikes the offended 
sense with double stink, and appears to have 
become intolerable even to the Dublin people 
themselves. There is talk of typhus about the 
country ; and just now, a traveller who may have 
more the air of a master-tailor than of a squire 
would do as well to stay away from Cork, where 

“strikes” have a more forcible signification than 

they, sometimes, have in England. Why, there- 

fore, should our railroad companies not give 

England a turn? Circular tours to all the great 

ecclesiastical ruins, with leave to stop at all places 

where, as at Burton, good ale is brewed and sold, 
would be a charming and novel reality. The two 
little but learned and satisfactory books would be 
of the greatest value to travellers, who have a taste 
for antiquities and an honest thirst for Pale Ale : 
that is, as far as Tintern and Burton are con- 
cerned. The books are not ordinary “Guides,” 
they are written by competent gentlemen and 
scholars, and stand distinguished among such 
works for the curious and ample (often amusing) 
information which they afford. The Ale and the 

Abbey at Burton go together. From the time the 

Abbey was completed, Burton Ale was drunk there 

and throughout the valley. The modern Burton 

Ale trade is set down as dating from 1708. Lon- 

doners fancy Pale Ale to be a modern luxury, but 

the following advertisement which we take from the 

London Post (Nov. 1700), shows the contrary :— 

* Ata vault next to the Weavers’ Arms, in Duke 

Street, in the Old Artillery Ground, will be sold 

Pale Ale, Nottingham, Derby, &c., by the Win- 

chester gallon ; in great or small quantities, and 

far cheaper than any sold in town. Attendance 
will be given there on every Tuesday and Friday 
afternoon. Any merchant or others may be fur- 
nished at 10/. or 15/. per tun.” In those days, it 
was a hard matter to get to Burton or Tintern, or 
to any place two or three miles from London. 

The suburbs of our capital were infested with 

bands of highwaymen and footpads, and nobody 

dared go after dusk as far as Kensington Gravel 

Pits, or the end of rural Gray’s Inn Lane, with- 

out goodly stout company with him. Even then, 

men and women, they might be outnumbered by 
the thieves, who, as the papers pleasantly stated, 

“unrigged them all,” that is, stripped them to the 

skin, after robbing them of all besides! The 

counties then had their distinctive marks. A 

witness once remarked of two highwaymen on a 

Wiltshire Common, “I know they come from 

Sussex, by the clay on their boots.” Those were 

romantic times, but we prefer the prosaic age 

which gives us our metal roads, and such helpers 
on our journeys as Mr. Molyneux and the Librarian 
of the Bristol Library. 

WE have on our table Wyld’s Theatre of War 
(Wyld),—Three Maps of Central Europe (Johnston), 
—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, by J. A. Froude, 





M.A., Vols. III. and IV. (Longmans),—Strong and 
Free; or, First Steps towards Social Science, by 
the Author of ‘ My Life, and What shall I do with 
It?’ (Longmans),— Notes on Electricity, by J. Tyn- 
dall, LL.D. (Longmans),— On the Laws and Customs 
relating to Marriage, by R. Harte (Truelove),— 
The Commercial Gazetteer, by a Mercantile Man 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.),—The Finding of the 
Book, by J. Robertson (Ramsgate, Scott),—_Murby’s 
Scripture Manuals: the Book of Genesis, by a 
Practical Teacher (Murby),—and What saith the 
Scripture, by H. Dunn (Simpkin). Among new 
editions we have An Elementary Course of Botany, 
by A. Henfrey (Van Voorst)—An Elementary 
Course of Plane Geometry and Mensuration, by 
R. Wormell, M.A. (Murby),—Force and Matter, 
by Dr. Louis Biichner (Tribner),—The Laboratory 
Guide, by A. H. Church, M.A. (Van Voorst),—On 
the Preservation of Health, by T. Inman, M.D. 
(Lewis),—Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B., by J. C. Marshman (Longmans), 
—and Little Willie, by M. Barr (Longmans). 
Also the following pamphlets: Earthquakes and 
Volcanic Eruptions, by R. Mansill (Rock Islands, 
Ills), —TIllustrations of Masonic Clothing and 
Jewels (G. Kenning),—Parables of Fiction, by 
J. P. Ham (Triibner),— Righteousness Exalteth a 
Nation, by Rev. W. Farrar, M.A. (Longmans),— 
and Le Participe Présent, par M. Subjonctif. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Civil Service Orthography: a Handy-Book of 
English Spelling. By E.S. H. B. (Lockwood 
& Co.) 

WE are not a little astonished that any one should 

call this ‘ A Handy-Book of English Spelling,’ and 

have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be about 
the most cumbrous and unsuitable book for prac- 
tical purposes that could well have been devised. 

It would be next to impossible for any ordinary 

child to learn all the rhymed rules, and much 

easier, to learn the spelling of words in lists than 
such a couplet as the following, taken at random:— 
C-e-i-l, to ceil a ceiling shows ; 
Seal with an s, sea-calf, and seal to close. 

Clarendon Press Series.—English Poems, by John 
Milton. Edited, with Life, Introduction and 
Selected Notes, by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is now generally admitted that our own language 
and literature ought to find a place in public-school 
education ; and the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press have done useful service in issuing such 
excellent works as Morris’s ‘Specimens of Early 
English ’ and ‘ Chaucer, and Kitchin’s two books 
of Spenser’s ‘Faéry Queene,’ to which the editor 
of Milton often refers. A life of Milton, recount- 
ing all the material facts simply and impartially, 
is followed by an able introduction, describing his 
works and pointing out their connexion with his cha- 
racter and time. The notes, derived from the best 
sources, are well stored with expository and illus- 
trative matter, though comparatively brief, and 
nothing is wanting to render the work well worthy 
of a place in the series to which it belongs. 


Second French Course; or, French Syntax and 
Reader. By C. A. Chardenal, B.A. (Longmans 


0. 
THE most useful rules of French syntax are here 
exemplified by exercises in French and English, to 
be translated. Irregular verbs are combined with 
the rules, and a number of English sentences, 
involving various moods and tenses, are added for 
translation into French. The second part is com- 
posed of extracts from the best French writers, 
including the most recent, with a few notes ex- 
plaining difficult or idiomatic phrases. With the 
‘ First French Course,’ by the same author, it may 
serve as a means of acquiring a sound knowledge 
of the language. 


Clarendon Press Series. — French Classics: a 
Selection of Plays by Corneille, Moliére and 
Racine. Edited, with English Notes, by G. 
Masson, B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE plays in this third volume are Moliére’s ‘ Les 

Fourberies de Scapin’ and Racine’s ‘ Athalie.” To 





the former is prefixed Voltaire’s ‘ Life of Moliére? 
and a sketch of French dramatic literature, from 
Corneille to Racine, by the editor; and to the 
latter Sainte-Beuve’s notice on ‘ Athalie.’ The 
material for the notes has been selected with great 
judgment from the best commentators, and sup- 
plemented by valuable observations from the editor’s 
pen. There is no English edition of the French 
classics at all to be compared with this for scholar- 
ship and completeness. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
By William Eysenbach. (Leipzig, Wigand ; 
London, Asher.) 

THE principle on which this grammar is based is that 

German should be learned in the same wayas a child 

would learn the language of his own country. An 

extreme simplicity is to be observed at the outset. 

Single phrases, with minute variations, form the 

earlier lessons. Of course, the real test of such a 

work is the practical test, and that it is impossible 

for us to apply; but we think Mr. Eysenbach’s 
method promises well. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Parker’s The City Temple: Sermons in Poultry Chapel, 8vo. 6/ 
Waterland’s History of the Athanasian Creed, new edit. 5/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Nevile’s The Cross, and Verses of Many Years, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Tupper’s (M. F.) A Creed, &v., 8vo. 1/ swd. 


History. 
War (The) Book and Gazetteer, No. 1, 8vo. 1/ swd. 


Geography. 
Heywood’s Tourist’s Guide to Wales, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Hutchinson’s Try Lapland; a Fresh Field for Summer Tour- 
ists, illust. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith’s Map of the Seat of War, coloured, 1/ folded. 
Stanford’s Military Map of the Franco-Prussian Frontier, 1/ 
Stannard’s Panoramic Birdseye View of France and Prussia, 2/ 
Philology. 
Noiret’s French Course in Ten Lessons, Part I., cr. 8vo. 1/6 
Swahili Language (The), Handbook of, edit. by E. Steere, 7/6 
Wessely’s New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French 
Language, 1/6 cl. limp. 


Science. 
Scoffern’s Stray Leaves of Science and Folk Lore, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bridge’s Letters to a Friend, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Cassell’s Magazine, new series, Vol. 1, illust. roy. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Close of S. Andrews, or Cathedral Lights and Shadows, 3/6 
Cruet Stand (The), or Sauce Piquante to suit all Tastes, 12mo. 2/ 
Davenant’s What shall my Son be? cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Debrett’s Titled Men, 1870-1, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Good Stories, 20th Series, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. limp 
Illustrated (The) London News, Vol. 56, folio 18/ cl. 
Kebbell’s (The) Agricultural Labourer, his Position, er. 8vo. 6/ 
M‘Carthy’s My Enemy’s Daughter, cheap edit. 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Madre Natura versus the Moloch of Fashion, a Social Essay, 
by Luke Limner, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, 2 vols. 12mo. 12/ cl. 
Scott's Miscellaneous Prose Works, Vol. 19 and 20, 3/6 ea. 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Edit., Vol. 8, ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Scottish Poor Laws, their Policy, History, &c., by Scotus, 7/6 
Short Tales for Young Readers, edited by R. Pastor, 12mo. 1/6 
Stubbs’s Guide to’Pawnbroking, new edit., 12mo. 1/6 bds. 
Vine’s Home-made Wines, How to make and keep Them, 1/ 








CAXTONS. 

Mr. Ws. Buapes continues his Caxton labours. 
In order to stimulate the search for fresh copies or 
bits of Caxtons, he has printed a handy little guide 
—‘ How to tell a Caxton ’—with fac-similes of all 
Caxton’s types, hints as to where to find new copies, 
an encouraging list of those lately discovered, and 
a complete list of all the books, &c. attributed to 
Caxton. He uses a word new to us, “ Bibliotaph,” 
for a collector who buys more books than he can 
arrange for use, and therefore buries them. Richard 
Heber was certainly a “ Bibliotaph.” Mr. Blades 
is a genuine enthusiast: “I turned it aside 
with my foot, and beneath was an old folio, 
the first sight of which made my heart beat : it 
seemed impossible, and yet it was a genuine 
Caxton, the second edition of ‘ Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales,” with numerous woodcuts.” Its use 
had been to contribute leaves to light the vestry 
fires at the French Protestant Church in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, London. 








THE SOLAR MYTH. 

I wisn to make a suggestion to the compara- 
tive mythologists, if you will permit me to do so 
by means of your pages. It seems to me that 
in their exceedingly interesting explanations of 
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the legendary conflicts of the Sun-god, they 
do not sufficiently consider the Thunder-storm 
as a part of the Sun-myth. To the primeval 
mind the lightning and the sun’s beams—in fact, 
flame in all its forms—must have seemed one and 
the same power ; surely, then, the lightning, rather 
than the sunbeams (see page 49 of vol. i. of Mr. 
Cox’s ‘Aryan Mythology’) must have originated 
the idea of his poisoned and inevitable arrows; 
and a thunderstorm,—especially one at night, when 
he must have appeared to be still in the sky, 
though shrouded by the darkness, and in conflict 
with it, and shattering the dark monster- 
clouds with his bright weapons,—must have 
been much more suggestive of tremendous toils 
and battles, than his daily effects upon the earth 
followed by the splendour of the sunset, or than 
the mere bursting forth of his beams after a period 
during which he was hidden by clouds. The dread- 
JFulness attributed to the sound of Apollo’s bow is also 
explained by the thunder, if the lightnings, instead 
of the sunbeams, were his darts and arrows. It is not 
at all incompatible with this idea that further 
experience may have recognized the fiery weapons 
as belonging to the monsters themselves, or attri- 
buted the thunder and lightning to other gods, 
since the solar myth seems to have been born of 
primeval impressions. Another thing strikes me: 
the notion of the Dawn as spinning or weaving 
should surely be referred to the gossamers threaded 
with dew or fog drops, which so often on an 
autumn morning, like a rime frost, turn a garden 
into a fairy-land, rather than to the morning clouds, 
which, though called “fleecy,” do not suggest the 
idea of weaving, still less of spinning. Whether, 
indeed, the gossamer-spider spun in the early 
morning land of the Aryan race I do not know; 
but, according to Mr. Cox, it is chiefly in the 
Teutonic legends that the Dawn-maidens spin; 
and in lands inhabited by Teutonic races the 
gossamer-threads must always have been a note- 
worthy feature of early morning. 

J. M. Haywarp. 








ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY AND RARE BOOKS. 

Tue sale of the library of Mr. R. P. Roupell, Q.C., 
was completed last week at the Rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. The prices of some 
of the rarer books will perhaps be interesting to 
some of our readers. The Romance of Fierabras, 
printed at Lyon circa 1480, with a leaf in fac-simile, 
149/.—Damerval, Livre de la Deablerie en Vers, 
Paris, 1508, 43/.—Chartier, Les Faictes ou Dictes 
et Ballades touchant les Guerres Faictes par les 
Angloys, printed in Paris by Treperel & Jehannot, 
181.—Gyron le Courtoys, printed circa 1499 by 
Verard, two leaves in fac-simile, 39/.—Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, with the suppressed Voyage to Cadiz, 
3 vols. 18/. 5s.—Flores de Gréce, Paris, 1552, 
141. 14s.—Franc le Champion des Dames, printed 
circa 1485, at Lyon, 50/.—Marguerite de Valois, 
Heptameron, 3 vols. 16/—Huon de Bordeaux, 
printed by Bonfons, 15/.—Jamyn,uvres Poetiques, 
Paris, 1575, 9l.—Jodelle, Ciuvres, Paris, 1574, 
91. 10s.—La Borde, Choix de Chansons, 4 vols. in 
2, 28l—Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by Tre- 
veris, 15/. 15s.—Holinshed’s Chronicles, 3 vols. in 
2, 161. 15s—Johnson’s Lives of Highwaymen, 
131. 5s—Jardin de Plaisance, 8/. 18s. 6d.—Judas 
Machabeus, Paris, 1514, 131. 15s.—Lancelot du 
Lac, printed by Petit, slightly defective, 22/— 
Millet, Hystoire de la Destruction de Troye, 11/.— 
Ogier le Danoys, printed by Bonfons, 19/.— Meliadus 
le Leonnoys, Paris, 1532, 28/—Mystere des Actes 
des Apostres, 13/.—Palmerin d’Angleterre, Lyon, 
1552, 61. 17s. 6d.— Perrault, Les Hommes illustres, 
with the suppressed Lives and Portraits of Arnauld 
and Pascal, 14/. 5s—Pinder, Speculum Passionis 
Christi, with woodcuts by Hans Schaufelein, 10/.— 
Rommantde la Rose, Paris, 1531,sold for 12/. 5s., but 
subsequently re-sold, as wanting last leaf, for7/. 10s. 
—Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, with exquisite wood 
engravings, from designs attributed to Bellini, 
Raffaele, Francia, or Andrea del Mantegna, sold 
for 35/., but on collation, proving to want four 
leaves, was re-sold for 23/.—General Wolfe’s In- 





structions and Placart to the Canadians, 21. 4s.— 
Valentin et Orson, printed by A. Lotrian, 20/.— 
Ysaie le Triste, printed by Bonfons, 261. 10s.— 
Vergier d’Honneur, printed by Petit, 8/. 15s.— 
Hystoire du Sainct Greaal, Paris, 1523, 50/. 
—Shakespeare’s Plays, second edition, 23]. ; third 
edition, 24/.; fourth edition, 12/. 15s.—Tristan 
Chevalier de la Table Ronde, printed in 1496, by 
Verard, but several leaves in fac-simile, 33/4— 
Tristan le Leonnois, Paris, 1554, 10/. 17s. 6d.— 
Webster on Witchcraft, 11/. 15s. The entire sale 
produced 2,089/. 16s. 6d. 








THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


Dublin. 

I rryp that in a review of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
‘Letters Introductory to a History of the Latin 
Language and Literature’ (Athen. June 18, p. 797) 
I am represented as holding the opinion that the 
Celtic languages are more nearly related to the 
Teutonic (7.e. Germanic) than to the Italic (7... 
Latin, Oscan, Umbrian). I, indeed, was once 
inclined to that opinion, when I was very youug, 
and, I may say, nearly ignorant of Celtic matters, 
viz., in an essay to be found in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
of 1857, Vol. VII. But I adopted another opinion 
afterwards, which may be seen in Kuhn’s Bevtrage, 
Vol. IL, p. 321, where I said: “ According to the 
preceding remarks, it would seem that from the 
European original nation (‘ Urvolk’), first of all 
the Greeks parted. Afterwards, it would appear 
that the remaining European Indo-Germans have 
separated into two sections, the South-Western 
and the Northern. The first-named, it seems, has 
again become divided into the Celts and the Italic 
people, whereas the second subdivided into Ger- 
mani and Slavonians” (the latter word is used 
here in a wider sense). ‘The Slavonians, in their 
turn divided into Slavonians proper and Letto- 
nians” (including Lettonians proper, Prussians and 
Lituanians). 

This was written in 1859. I have had no reason 
since to alter my opinion, although it must be 
observed that more than probability is not to be 
arrived at in these dark regions. It will be seen 
that I am substantially in unison with Schleicher. 

C. Lortner. 








THE DANISH LEGEND OF HOLGER. 

M. L. Pro has, according to M. Gaston Paris, in 
the Revue Critique, lately published at Copenhagen 
a very important work on Holger Danske, the 
popular Danish hero, whose name coincides with 
the hero of French Carlovingian romance, Ogier le 
Danois, but has nothing else in common with him. 
Holger is shut up in a mountain or a cavern, with 
his warriors around him; and will one day issue 
from his hiding-place, mount his white horse, fight 
a great battle with the evil ones, the Pagan ene- 
mies of Denmark, and then inaugurate a new reign 
of justice, of bliss for the whole land. M. Pio 
finds traces of the legend in England, France, the 
Low Countries especially, over all Europe, and 
beyond. For this idea of a Liberator, which finds 
its highest expression in Christ, is common to 
nearly all peoples; and M. Pio holds, that from 
the sun, which every spring renews the world, 
the notion sprang, and embodied itself in Balder, 
Holger, Arthur, &c. To those who may not follow 
M. Pio in his comparativo-mythological investi- 
gations or speculations, his book is still of great 
value, as it includes all the Danish legends about 
Holger, and whatever of Danish mythology the 
writer finds in England. 








NOTES FROM TURKEY. 

A MEASURE, which is of more than educational 
importance, is the establishment of a course 
of lectures on Ottoman law at Constantinople. 
This is said to be as a temporary substitute, while 
the faculty of Laws is being organized, and only to 
be applicable to the clerks and registrars of the 
law courts. As there is a very ancient faculty of 
the law at Constantinople, that of the Ulema, with 
the Sheikh ul Islam at the head, the new institu- 
tion is of great significance. It is the main step 





in the long course of policy for the emancipation of 
the civil government from the independent and 
hostile influence of the Ulema. The new codes 
have already ousted much of the jurisdiction of the 
sacred code, and the functions of the learned 
judges have been much circumscribed. The next 
step will be an examination for the inferior judge- 
ships. This great reform in the practice of Islam 
can hardly fail ultimately to extend to other 
portions of the Mussulman world. Who knows! 
perhaps some day law and equity may be combined 
by the Ulema of England. 

The Levant Herald announces that the Council 
of Public Instruction in Turkey has just opened 
a competition for new school-books in Turkish. 
We may observe that there is already a con- 
siderable supply of books by men of eminence 
printed at the Imperial Press, but the Council 
feel that the time has come for further advance- 
ment. The prizes are liberal, and include a first 
and second prize. Turkish first primer, 50/. and 
201.; short elementary treatise on morals, 50/. and 
30/.; elementary biography, 50/1. and 30/.; school 
grammar, 120/. and 80/.; geography, 50/. and 301; 
short Ottoman history, 50/. and 30/.; short Insha, 
or letter-writer, a very useful school-book of old 
institution, 501. and 30/.; poetry book, 50/. and 
30/.; orthography, 40/. and 30/.; first reading- 
book, 501. and 301.; writing copies, 50/. and 301. 
We may observe on this text that it. shows a skilful 
design to make the schools more Turkish and 
national, displacing the old classical system based 
on the Arabic. The history, biography and poetry 
from Ottoman sources will for the first time make 
Ottoman literature popular, instead of confining 
it to the higher classes. At present there is nothing 
but ballad poetry, oral tales, and the performances 
of Kara Gueuz, or Punch, for the general public, 
with some sermons. The national poets and his- 
torians, chiefly in MSS., are treasured in libraries, 
The prizes for a Turkish elementary grammar are, 
it will be noticed, much higher than the others, 
Turkish grammar, like English half a century ago, 
being neglected, and foreign classical grammar 
replacing it. The Ottoman grammar of Fuad 
Pasha may now penetrate among the masses. 
We must, however, remember that the war 
threatens to interfere with these reforms. 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand Mr. John Morley’s article on 
Turgot, which appears in the August number 
of the Fortnightly Review, is but an instal- 
ment of a biography of the great Economist 
on which Mr. Morley is engaged. 


TaHE first portion of the eighth edition of 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testament is just pub- 
lished, containing the Acts, the Epistles of 
St. James and St. Peter, and part of 1 St. John. 
It consists of 320 pages of closely but clearly 
printed matter. The indefatigable author will 
probably complete the whole work, including 
the prolegomena, which may form a separate 
volume, before the end of 1871. We are glad 
to see a very decided improvement on the 
seventh edition, which could not present the 
readings of § ; nor those of B quite accurately. 


THE death, on the 25th ult., of Mr. Edmund 
Forster Blanchard, youngest son of Mr. Laman 
Blanchard, is announced. He was well known in 
literary and journalistic circles, and much liked 
on account of his genial nature, and for the 
spirited and generous manner in which he 
treated the subjects with which he had to deal. 
He contributed to many magazines and reviews, 
and was for a considerable time connected with 
Lloyd’s Newspaper. Jointly with Mr. Edward 
Wilberforce he published, a few years since, a 
small volume of poems. 


Pror. SyLvEsTER has completed a work on 
the laws of verse, which will be published in 
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a few days. The book is dedicated to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. 


Ir is rumoured that Mr. Bryant, encouraged, 
we presume, by the success of his version of the 
‘Tliad,’ is devoting himself to the task of trans- 
lating the ‘ Odyssey.’ 

“War MAPS” are géetting more and more 
numerous. The English ones first published 
were indifferent ; those now coming out, such 
as Mr. Wyld’s large one, are better: some of 
the German ones are good. In Paris, MM. 
Hachette have issued a set of trustworthy 
maps selected from the Guides Joanne. M. 
Sagansan advertises a large travelling map, 
which shows the roads and railways clearly. 


WE learn from the last number of La Filo- 
sofia delle Scuole Italiane that it is proposed 
to erect a monument to the Marchesa M. F. 
Waddington. Signor Mamiani, the President 
of the Society for the Promotion of Philosophy, 
will receive subscriptions. 


Historica Literature is getting into a 
dilapidated condition in these disturbed times. 
At a meeting at Ennis on Sunday night a Mr. 
John Ginnane expressed a hope that “the Eagle 
of France may be as triumphant in the present 
struggle as it was of old on the plains of Fon- 
tenoy.” The Eagle at Fontenoy is quite an 
original idea. 

At a moment when the Pope is putting 
himself on an equality with God, it may be of 
interest to know that in the year 1707 the 
French Academy offered a prize for a poem 
the subject of which was that the French 
Monarch was at least superior to humanity. 
The theme for the poet to illustrate was “That 
the King’s wisdom renders him superior to all 
manner of events.” 


A NEw reprint of the ‘Account of the 
Surname of Baird’ is ready for publication. 
It contains several letters and family papers 
that now appear in print for the first time. 


A GerMAN translation of ‘In Memoriam’ 
has appeared, under the title ‘ Freundes-Klage.’ 
This is the first attempt to render Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poem into a foreign language. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. G. Hodder has 
died of the effects of the injuries he received 
some weeks ago at Richmond. Mr. Hodder, 
who was educated at Christ’s Hospital, was 
long and honourably known as a London 
journalist, and in April last he published an 
interesting volume called ‘Memories of My 
Time,’ which contained personal reminiscences 
of Jerrold, Thackeray, &c. 


TuHE titles of the books at present advertised 
in France are all more or less warlike. Popu- 
lar serials like ‘La France Guerriére’ and 
‘ L’ Histoire de la Campagne de Prusse ’ abound; 
and pamphlets such as ‘ L’ Equilibre en Europe’ 
are appearing in numbers, as pamphlets always 
do appear at Paris when there is any crisis. 
The most notable of these publications is M. 
Guizot’s pamphlet, ‘La France et la Prusse 
responsables devant TEurope.” M. Louis 
Figuier, after popularizing all branches of natural 
science by means of a lively style and plenty 
of semi-sensational illustrations, has taken to 
popularizing military science and discoursing 
on rifles and armour-plating. 

Tse Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres reports the completion of the second 
part of the 26th volume of its Memoirs, in- 





cluding M. N. de Wailly’s study of the Langue 
de Joinville ; the 7th and 8th volumes of the 
Memoirs of foreign Savants are at press; the last 
portion of the 16th volume of the ‘Gallia Chris- 
tiana’ has been issued by M. Hauréau ; lastly, 
the 23rd volume of ‘ Historiens de la France,’ 
by MM. de Wailly, Léopold Delisle, and 
Huellard Bréholle, is completed with the ex- 
ception of the tables. 


In the recently published volume of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales, we have among 
other matters, Rapports, by M. Rémusat, on 
‘Les résultats du concours de 1868, qui avait 
pour objet examen détaillé et approfondi des 
raisons sur lesquelles repose le scepticisme 
idéaliste auquel est attaché le nom de Kant’; 
by M. Caro on M. Aubertin’s ‘ Sénéque et St. 
Paul’; and by M. Vacherot on M. Ribot’s 
‘Psychologie Anglaise’; ‘Observations on the 
Movement in Germany for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment,’ by M. Ch. Lucas; a 
Memoir by M. Legoyt, ‘Du Mouvement de la 
Population en France de 1861 4 1865’; anda 
Study by M. Nourrisson, on ‘ Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis.’ 

A BOooxK interesting to philologists is ‘ Har- 
baugh’s Harfe,’ a volume of poems in the Ger- 
man dialect of Pennsylvania, recently pub- 
lished in America. The author, who died lately, 
was the great-grandson of a Swiss who settled 
in Pennsylvania in 1736. 


A TRANSLATION of ‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’ by Mrs. Van Westrheene, is being 
published in the Netherlands. Two numbers 
have already appeared. 


Tue French Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, an account of a discovery re- 
cently made by M. Baillieu in the isle of Oahu, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, of an oval-shaped 
stone about a foot in height and more than two 
feet in its greatest width, and having a cavity 
formed near the centre capable of containing 
about four gallons of liquid. M. Baillieu 
supposes the stone to have been an antique 
altar for human sacrifice. The altar, or what- 
ever it may be, is on its way to France. 


ITaLiaAn works seem to be popular in Ger- 
many, if we are to judge from the number of 
translations into German recently published ; 
amongst them may be mentioned, Two 
Novelle of Silvio Pellico, by P. Stehsens ; 
Signor Giacometti’s ‘11 Millionario e I’ Artista,’ 
by E. Poeger; Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis’ 
‘Tl Re Nala,’ by Friedrich Marx; Massimo 
d’Azeglio’s ‘I miei Ricordi,’ by an anonymous 
translator ; and a capital version of Leopardi’s 
Poems, by Herr Gustav Brandes, whose work 
is specially deserving of commendation. 


A sEcoND edition has appeared of Count 
Luigi Cibrario’s work, ‘Origine e Progressi 
delle Istituzioni della Monarchia di Savoia,’ 
which gives a very good account of the in- 
stitutions of the Monarchy of Savoy up to the 
establishment of the united kingdom of Italy. 


Signor Enrico Fano’s recent work, ‘ La 
Carita Preventiva,’ furnishes a valuable account 
of the constitution and working of societies of 
mutual aid in Italy, as compared with those 
of other countries. Signor Fano has for many 
years devoted his energies to the promotion of 
such institutions, and has met with much 
success. 





THE published series of HerrJ. R. Thorbecke’s 
Parliamentary Speeches has now reached to 
September, 1865, and to a price of 2/., showing 
how parliamentary literature is cultivated in 
Holland. 


Tue Maharajah of Rewah has given 2,000/. 
to the pundits of Benares, who composed a 
poetical garland of flowers for the Duke of 
Edinburgh, on His Royal Highness visiting 
the sacred city. 

Tae American Philological Association 
meets this year at Rochester, N.Y. 


Sicnor EvGEen1o CAMERINI contributes to 
the July number of the Nuova Antologia an 
interesting article on Charles Dickens’s Life 
and Works. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Prof. Pepper's New Lecture, showing 
how the marvellous GHOST EFFECTS are produced.—New Musica 
Entertainment, by George Buckland, ‘The Wicked Uncle; or, Hush- 
bye-Babes in the Wood.’—‘Sand and the Suez Canal.’.—American 
Organ daily.—The whole for One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
_——— 

The Snakes of Australia ; an Illustrated and 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the Known 
Species. By Gerard Krefft. (Sydney.) 

THE natural sciences already owe much to the 
establishment, now becoming so general, of 
local museums in various parts of the world, 
and especially in our own colonies and de- 
pendencies ; and as the working officers of 
such institutions are ordinarily persons of con- 
siderable attainments in the sciences to which 
the collections are devoted, the catalogues of 
their contents, when well drawn up, frequently 
afford much new information on the natural 
history, geographical distribution, and econo- 
mics of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products of the respective countries. The 
present contribution to the zoology of one 
of the most important of our dependencies, 
although unpretentious in its form and tone, 
constitutes a really valuable addition to the 
systematic knowledge of the department on 
which it treats. The author is the curator and 
secretary—in fact, the mainstay and life, of 
the Australian museum, established at Sydney ; 
and there is an additional interest attached 
to the work from its having been written, 
printed, and published, and the illustrations 
drawn and lithographed in the colony. In 
every respect it is most creditable to all con- 
cerned in its production. It contains good 
descriptions of the species, and occasional 
interesting remarks on their habits, when they 
offer any peculiarities worth recording. 

On analyzing the Catalogue, one is struck 
with the unusually large proportion of venom- 
ous species ; and, although most of these can 
searcely be considered as dangerous to human 
life, they are capable of inflicting so much 
injury as to render them a formidable source 
of mischief and annoyance. According to our 
analysis of Mr. Krefft’s enumeration, we find 
but twenty-three innocuous species, whilst 
there are no fewer than sixty that are ven- 
omous, of which fifteen are sea-snakes. In 
Tasmania he records but three species, all 
venomous ; but it is probable that more will 
be found in that island when it is further 
investigated by Mr. Krefft himself, or some 
other competent erpetologist. It is also 
remarkable that not one of the Australian 
ophidians is recorded by Giinther as occurring 
in any part of India, with the exception of the 
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true sea-snakes, and of these all are common 
to the coasts of both countries, excepting two, 
of which however the locality is altogether 
doubtful, as the only authority for their being 
indigenous to Australia is the existence of two 
specimens of one of the species, and one of the 
other, in the museum at Sydney, without any 
recorded habitat. 

Mr. Krefft very properly ignores the ex- 
aggerated stories of sensational travellers, on 
the enormous size and formidable character 
of the pythons and boas; but we think, on the 
other hand, that he gives them credit for a less 
destructive power than they really possess. It 
is, no doubt, true that, unless when stimulated 
by hunger, or greatly irritated, they are slug- 
gish enough and innocuous; but when ready 
to feed, and especially when about to cast their 
skins, and the cornee of the eyes are opaque, they 
are indiscriminate in their attacks, and might 
be fatal by the powerful grasp of their folds. 
Mr. Krefft has the following facts illustrative 
of his favourable view of their character :— 

“We remember a gallant commander of the 
Royal Navy, who (taking a stroll after lunch at 
the back of a friend’s garden at Sydney) observed 
a large python, or ‘diamond snake,’ basking in 
the sun. American and South African travellers 
would probably have buckled on their armour and 
tried a shot at it from a safe distance, but Captain 
S. quietly caught the reptile by the neck, and car- 
ried it to the museum. On another occasion, Cap- 
tain P., formerly of the P. and O. service, brought 
a fine python, 12 feet long, from Ceylon, and ter- 
rible stories were told of how the reptile had 
devoured the ship’s pet monkey, when it ventured 
too near its den. As it was intended for present- 
ation to the museum, one of the officers of that 
institution was despatched to take charge of it. 
Armed with a bag, he arrived on board, listened 
to the stories of captain and crew, and—turned 
the snake out on deck. Of course, there was a 
general commotion; the Lascars went aloft, and 
nobody would assist to hold open the bag—which, 
by the way, proved too small for the reptile, so a 
larger one had to be provided, and the snake was 
safely lodged therein without further assistance 
or accident.” 

Now for an incident illustrating the other 
phase of the question, which occurred within 
the knowledge of the writer of the present 
notice. We well remember, when the Tower 
Menagerie was in existence, that the life of the 
keeper, Copps, was placed in danger by an 
attack of a reptile of this kind. He was in a 
small room where a large boa was loose and 
roaming about, when he took it up in his arms 
in order to convey it to its box. The creature 
was hungry and nearly blind from the loosen- 
ing of the skin of the cornee. It seized the 
hand of Copps and instantly threw its coils 
around his body, fixing his arms and com- 
pressing the chest so as to arrest respiration. 
He was thrown to the ground, when his wife, 
passing by the door of the room, heard the 
struggle, and called a keeper, who came just in 
time, by unwinding the folds of the serpent, to 
save her husband’s life. We saw the wounds 
in the hand shortly afterwards, and there was 
still one of the creature’s teeth broken and 
imbedded in the ball of the thumb. 

The whole of the illustrations are well 
drawn and lithographed by two ladies, Mrs. 
Forde and her sister, Miss Scott. They give 
the characters of the species with great clear- 
ness and accuracy. We trust that the author 
will be encouraged to fulfil his “hope to con- 
tinue publications of a similar character.” 











SCIENCE AND THE WAR. 


MarsHat VAILLANT has drawn the attention 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences to a proposal of 
Prof. Burggraeve for the adoption of lead foil in 
place of lint. The lead is made to adhere to the 
flesh by some glutinous substance, and it is said 
that it has been found highly effective in many 
cases of workmen injured in factories. Lead is 
both cool and soft to the skin, and the sulphite of 
lead which is formed prevents putrefaction. Another 
great recommendation is, that the wound may be 
cooled, without removing the lead, by merely 
wetting the bandage with water; and thus the 
entrance of infected air, and consequently of morbid 
germs, is entirely prevented. In connexion with 
this subject, it may be mentioned that the war has 
brought into use a new kind of bandage or com- 
press, combined with lint. French lint is not 
scraped, like ours, but merely old linen unravelled ; 
that is to say, it consists of masses of thread, and 
is certainly not very soft; the new bandages are 
woven with a mass of long threads, like long-piled 
plush, on a portion of their surface; so that the 
bandage and lint are combined, and ready for 
instant application. It is proposed to give every 
soldier in the French army one of these bands, 
with the ends dipped in a solution of perchloride 
of iron, thus forming a compress against heemorrhage 
as well as a lint bandage. 








Science Gossip. 


WE learn with regret the death of Mr. A. H. 
Haliday. Mr. Haliday was an ardent entomologist ; 
and during a residence in Italy of several years’ 
duration he gave particular attention to the ento- 
mology of that country. 

A new volume of the ‘Ootheca Woolleyana,’ 
edited by Prof. Newton, of Cambridge, will proba- 
bly appear this year. 


A portion of a curious solar dial, found by 
M. Renan in Pheenicia, has been exhibited before 
the Académie des Sciences. The dial is in stone, and 
the divisions are nearly obliterated: but M. Lausse- 
dat, professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, has been 
enabled to re- construct it in wood. The face of the 
dial is conical, and the hour-lines are curved; the 
day is not divided into twenty-four hours, the dial 
only showing the time comprised between the 
rising and setting of the sun; the curvature of 
the lines was therefore necessary to indicate the 
variations. 

Unper the title of ‘Introduction to the Meteoro- 
logy of Alsace,’ M. Hein has published not merely 
a special, but a general treatise on Mineralogy. In 
his opinion the mechanical theory of heat is one of 
_ main helps to the elucidation of meteorological 
acts. 


A UNIVERSAL agricultural exhibition is to be 
held at Paris in 1871. A guarantee fund of 302,000 
francs has been raised. 


TuE will of the late Dr. Auzias Turenne desires 
that his body may be dissected and his skeleton 
cleaned, articulated and hung up in the museum 
of the medical school at Christiania. 


M. Sanson is engaged in studying the develop- 
ment of bone, with a view to ascertaining what 
relation subsists between the mode of development 
and ultimate density of a bone. 


Some petroleum springs are said to have been 
discovered in France, near the Forest of Haguenau. 


M. Doturus-Avusset, known for his researches 
on glaciers, has died at Mulhouse. 


Aw account of the geology of the desert of Ata- 
cama, in Chili, has been written by M. Pissiz. 


TueE Proceedings of the Munich Academy contain 
a valuable paper on the short muscles of the thumb 
and great toe, by Dr. Bischoff. He has entirely 
re-investigated the subject. 


M. Hoviit has written a Life of the Russian 
mathematician, Lobatchefski. 











PINE ARTS 


—t a 


GUSTAVE DORS.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
ae eee of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo. 
astery umph of Christianity,’ ‘Francesca de a, at the 
New Gallery. OPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 








A Critical and Commercial Dictionary of the 
Works of Painters. By F. P. Seguier. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus extensive compilation contains, as Mr. 
Seguier avers, nearly 9,000 “sale notes,” 7. ¢ 
memoranda of prices obtained for pictures at 
sales, and nearly one thousand original notes 
on the subjects and styles of various artists 
“who have painted in the schools of Europe 
between the years 1250 and 1850.” As there 
has been no pictorial art of importance else- 
where than in Europe during this period, the 
author thus professes to deal with all modern 
design of the kind in question. 


Mr. Seguier states that he divides his sub- 
ject into two parts,—1, that which treats of 
known or popular painters,—and, 2, that which 
refers to what he oddly styles “ Scarce Paint- 
ers.” By this epithet he, doubtless, means 
those whose works are scarce, or who, from 
any other cause, are scarcely known. We 
welcomed a book which might save the time 
and trouble of inquirers about the lives and 
works of “scarce” painters, but received a 
shock when, taking Savoldo to be in this 
country “scarce” enough to satisfy the com- 
piler, we found that neither of his designations, 
** Bresciano” or “ Savoldo,” were included by 
Mr. Seguier, who, probably, considered him 
too “scarce.” This was unfortunate, but not 
necessarily a characteristic shortcoming of the 
book, and it was excusable if no pictures by 
the vigorous Venetian artist had been sold 
by auction within Mr. Seguier’s recollection. 
The omission of this interesting name led us 
to endeavour to find out how the book had 
been compiled: for some time we failed to 
account for the number of omissions of matters 
and facts that are essential to “A Dictionary 
of the Works of Painters.” At last, it being 
impossible completely to hide merit, we found, 
in very small type, what may be called a shy 
note to “Abbott, Lemuel” thus: ‘“ Most of 
the collections referred to in this work were 
sold by Messrs. Christie & Co.” Now, the 
compiler of a catalogue of pictures could have 
no alternative, and must found his text on cata- 
logues of sales at ‘‘ Christie’s”; at least half the 
pictures in England, and by old masters, to 
which Mr. Seguier principally refers, have 
tempted Fortune before the rostruam—a beauti- 
fully designed rostrum it is—of the well-known 
auctioneers; but if a compiler added no 
more to the materials which are thus available 
than Mr. Seguier seems to have done, it 
would have been well to give to the result 
of his labours a less pretending title. We are 
bound to say, that the book contains a vast 
number of notes of prices obtained at ‘ Chris- 
tie’s” sales of pictures, which are serviceable 
so far as they go; but here we are again 
at a loss, because it is easy-to see that no 
systematic mode of selection has been em- 
ployed for these records. Water-colour artists 
appear to be excluded, at least, William Hunt, 
C. Fielding, and De Wint, are conspicuously 
absent, although portrait-painters, such as 
Dahl, are freely given. This work seems 
to be, for the greater part, a classed cata- 
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logue of oil pictures, with the prices obtained for 
them in Messrs. Christie & Manson’s rooms ; 
indeed, we find hardly any exceptions, and 
certainly not a single record of pictures sold 
abroad. The Hétel Drouot is not recognized 
by Mr. Seguier, yet how can one learn the 
commercial value of paintings without some 
knowledge of its records? How much more 
serviceable than notes of insignificant prices 
obtained, for example, in 1790, would be 
memoranda of sales and prices that have taken 
place within the current decade! Of these we 
tind singularly few notices, notwithstanding 
that such recent prices must rule the market, 
and are among the ordinary elements of our 
compiler’s subject. 

Another defect which may be due to the 
“ Englishness” of Mr. Seguier’s experience, is 
that, instead of treating important artists 
under their own names they are lumped with 
others, who are occasionally the inferior ; 
e.g., here is the whole of the heading on one 
of the most admirable of portrait painters, 
“Somer, Paul Van. See Cornelius Janssen.” 
Turning to ‘“‘ Janssen, Cornelius,” we got small 
comfort in a critical notice which described 
Van Somer’s works as reminding one of 
Janssen, which is hardly fair, and barely 
correct. There is no account of prices obtained 
for Van Somer’s portraits, but an absurd 
statement that his sitters “usually” appear in 
“fancy black dresses.” We turned to “ Vin- 
cent, George,” and found his career described 
in the briefest manner in the same paragraph 
with that of other Vincents, and under the 
head of “Vincent, Joannes.” Orcagna is 
put with Cimabue. A crowning fault in 
this as a commercial catalogue, is the small 
number of recent sales it records; the last sale 
of a Terburg is dated 1848 ; that of a Teniers 
the Younger, 1865; of a Jan Steen, 1864; 
of a Rubens, 1862; of a Guido, 1861; 
of a Rembrandt, 1863; of a Vandyck, 
1864; of a Del Sarto, 1840; of a Peru- 
gino, 1838; of a Titian, 1862; of a Velas- 
quez, 1865; of a Vander Velde, 1861; of a 
Paul Potter, 1848; of an A. Cuyp, 1864. 
By far the greatest number of sales recorded 
took place before 1850; and these notes are 
therefore very much out of date for commer- 
cial purposes, while the critical and bio- 
graphical paragraphs which accompany the 
price-lists are not worth much. The critical 
notes are of very unequal value, some criti- 
cisms being intelligent, others inconceivably 
foolish ; the biographical part of this work is, 
oddly enough, nothing but a compilation, and 
with one exception from the worst sources of 
information. With all these shortcomings and 
defects, collectors and dealers cannot but find 
much curious information in this book ; we 
regret that it is not more complete. 








THE ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LEICESTER. 


Leicester, August 3, 1870. 


Tue work of the afternoon of Wednesday (July 
27) was begun by a visit to the Castle, where Mr. 
W. Napier Reeve, deputy of Lord Berners, the 
Constable of the Castle, received the large party 
which followed in the wake of Lord Talbot with 
formal ceremony. The Duchy of Lancaster’s Court 
was opened by proclamation in due form, but the 
only business done was the delivery of an address 
by the President for the time being, upon the his- 
tory of the Castle and the Constables thereof. The 
alleged foundation of the Castle by Elthelfreda, the 





daughter of Aelfred, was lightly touched upon; 
and then, after the succession of the Norman 
Earls had been duly spoken of, the great point of 
the address was made in a laudation of Simon de 
Montfort, whose home was the Castle of Leicester, 
and whose great work was that convention with 
the municipalities of the country, which resulted 
in the House of Commons of this country. “Le 
malheur est quelquefois bon,” say our lively and 
valorous neighbours; and the hard-pressed Baron 
of the thirteenth century who hit upon the happy 
device of summoning the bourgeois to his aid by 
appealing practically to the principle of “ no tax- 
ation without representation,” would be more 
astonished than any one else if he could revisit 
the scene of his labours, and contrast our present 
Parliament with that first brought together under 
his auspices. But the greatest point of Mr. Reeve’s 
address was where he told his audience how he, 
representing the Constable, was the greatest man 
of Leicester for five minutes in a year. But this 
temporary possession of Aladdin’s lamp was very 
restricted in its use; he could not possess himself 
of untold wealth, or do deeds of wondrous good or 
ill: he could only compel the Mayor of Leicester 
to sue in humble guise and with lowered mace for 
admission to the Royal Castle, and swear that he 
would in no way infringe its liberties and privi- 
leges. With a sonorous thump of the baton of the 
Constable—made from one of the oaken pillars 
which once supported the roof of the Norman 
Castle—the Deputy adjourned the Duchy Court 
and vacated his seat. 

Mr. Clark, taking up the thread of Mr. Reeve’s 
address, said that Leicester Castle had been one of 
the finest and strongest of the kind in the kingdom. 
Unfortunately, its being the seat of the modern 
administration of justice, differing so much in its 
form from that somewhat rough-and-ready justice 
administered by the Norman baron in his hall, 
had caused it to be strangely transformed, and to 
lose all its distinctive features. The core of the 
walls, of course, still remained; the outline of the 
hall was intact, and several of the Norman windows 
were almost perfect. Passing on to the Mound, 
Mr. Clark thought the situation one which dis- 
played considerable military skill, as it presented 
an entire command of Leicester. It was quite a 
citadel, overlooking the valley of the river Soar, 
which formed an enormous wet ditch on one of its 
sides, and a bend of it protected the other; on the 
other two it was carefully strengthened by military 
works, By its command of the river, a mill 
was constructed within easy reach, for the use of 
the Lord, at which all within the precincts of the 
Castle were bound to grind their corn. The dis- 
trict of those precincts was known as the Castle 
View. St. Mary’s Church was formerly the chapel 
of the Castle, far beyond which was the abutment 
of the original wall, and beyond which was the 
ditch. The gateway they had passed under was a 
good specimen of perpendicular work, and was very 
probably the work of John of Gaunt. Passing from 
the Mound, the large party went round its base to 
the great cellar known as the “dungeon” of the 
Castle, and which was found to be as well stored 
with barrels of beer as if some great feast-day of 
medieval times was approaching. Returning to 
the Castle yard, and passing over the elevation on 
which the sentence of death was formerly carried 
out, St. Mary’s Church was entered. Here Mr. 
Parker resumed his place as spokesman, and told 
the story of the building. At one time it had been 
a much smaller church, and had eventually become 
parochial. The earliest portion of the church was 
the west end, which was a rich example of Norman 
work, There had been some rich arcade work in 
the walls, and also a clerestory; much of these 
had been destroyed by work of a later period, of a 
transition character. The church had been di- 
vided, so as to meet the wants both of the garrison 
of the Castle and of the parish, and this would 
account for the great length of the building; the 
additions to which could be easily seen. Within 
the Castle precinct is situated Trinity Hospital, 
founded by Henry, Earl of Lancaster, in 1330, and 
though much altered and “improved” at subsequent 





dates, still retaining some of the internal fittings, 
and all its old rights and customs. Nothing can be 
uglier than the frontage erected about a century 
ago in the place of the “range of fine arched pillars 
on the side of a spacious aisle,” which previously 
occupied its place. Here terminated the proposed 
perambulation of the town, and a long train of 
vehicles then conducted the large party to the site 
of the ancient abbey of St. Mary “ de Pratis.” 

Nothing can be more disappointing to the archz- 
ologist than the first look of the site of Leicester 
Abbey. A high, strong, and carefully-kept wall 
surrounds its ancient enclosure; in the centre are 
some high and massive ruins of an Elizabethan 
mansion, at the side of which is the residence of 
the gardener, who now rents the land, and turns 
it to excellent account. Trimly-kept walks, trees 
bowing down with their load of fruit, and beds of 
bright flowers of every hue, now occupy the space 
assigned by Robert le Bossu to the Augustinian 
Canons, whose praises he continued to sing among 
them to the end of his days, and the spot where 
the great statesman of Henry the Eighth’s reign 
breathed his last. Of course ruins are found 
wherever the earth is displaced to any depth, but 
three feet or more of good soil cover many portions 
of the area, and the conditions of proper cultivation 
will not permit any excavations on a large scale 
without heavy expenses. Had the establishment 
belonged to almost any other order than the 
Austin Canons, the probable site of both the 
religious and domestic buildings could be easily 
suggested by analogy, but the Austin Canons were 
very independent in their ideas as to building, and 
did as they pleased. Mr. Nevinson showed ‘lon 
troughs in the ground where foundations of all 
kinds were laid open, but the good folk of Leicester 
had been working almost in the dark. Unquestion- 
ably it is of importance to all who would read 
archeology aright that the “long-drawn aisle” 
should not be confounded with the remains of 
buildings devoted to baser purposes. Hence the 
great value of the document first brought to the 
notice of the folk of Leicester by Mr. Burtt, and 
which we here give. 

“The scyet conteynyth xv akers and inclosyd all 
about with a wall of stone parte bryke standyng 
half a myell from Leycester towardys the Northe, 
all invieorned on the South parte with a freshe water 
ryver currant by the same wherein ys ffysche of all 
kyndes, with medows and large opyn comen feldes 
of arrable land yerly sawen with corne, and of the 
Northe with good battyll and fruytfull pastures 
and wodes there, with the parke wherin ys deer 
parcell of the demeanes within xl perches of 
the scyet, parte hygh and champyon ground vere 
comodyouse and parkely, nygh adjoyning to the 
grett woodes and pastures called the Fryth and 
Beoamond Leeys the new parke the forrest of Ley- 
cester and two othyr parkys perteyning to the 
Duche. The Churche the mansyon houses and 
other buyldynges standyth in the myddyst of the 
scyet. And a halt way cast out of the North 
parte thereof inclosyd with hyghe walles of stone 
and inbattelyd leydyng into the seyd scyet, and to 
a basse court of barnys, stableys and other housses 
of husbondrye and to a small gate-house withe one 
turret opeynyng into an other bascourt, and with 
a square lodgyng of ayther syed the gate house 
wherin be v chambers with chymneys and large 
wyndowes glasyd, the walles of stone and coveryd 
with leyd, and foure turrettes of stone at the foure 
cornerres of the same. In the South Est parte of 
the seyd court standyth the backhouse, brewhouse 
and ij stables all of stone and coveryd with tyell. 
On the West parte standyth the Churche conteyn- 
yng in leynght cxl fote and in bredyth xxx fote, 
with a large crose yell in the mydyst of the same 
conteynyng in leynght c fote and xxx fote in 
bredyth and nygh to the hyght of Westminster 
Churche with a hyghe squayr Tower stepyll stand- 
ing at the West end of the same wherin ys a great 
doore and a large wyndowe glasyd openyng at the 
entre in to the said scyet. And a great square 
house leydyng from the West end of the 
seyd churche to the West end of the Frater 
wherin be iij great chambers with chymneys and 
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large wyndowes parte glasyd, with stayres of 
tymber leydyng uppe to the same, the walles parte 
stone and coveryd with leyde which wolde be 
muche more comodyouse yf yt were performed 
after an uniforme, all with stone to the pros- 
pect and view of the same. The Frater is a 
great large house and well proporcyoned withe 
a large wyndowe glasyd openyng into the Courte, 
the dorter standying at the Est end thereof of lyke 
proporcyon, with stayres leydyng on hygh to the 
same and valtyd under and belowe wherin be great 
large sellers. The churche with the foreseyd 
housses chapter house and librarie be all of stone 
and coveryd with leyd, and buyldyd squayr about 
the Cloyester yerde and a entre leydyng furth of 
the Cloyester in to the hall and chaumbers, and 
other houses of offyce buylded square about a yarde 
adjoynyng to the seyd cloyester, parte stone and 
parte tymber, parte coveryd with leyd and parte 
with tyell, with gallerees leydyng above and 
belawe to the same hall and chaumberes kechyn 
and other houses of offyce. And at the entree owt 
of the bascourt to the same standyth a tower the 
forefrunte all bryke, with a turret well propor- 
cyoned called the Kynges lodgyng, wherein ys two 
fayr chaumberes with wyndowes glasyd, with 
chymneys and two inner chaumbers with chym- 
neys, and belawe a parler with two inner chaum- 
bers of lyke proporcyon, and a gallere leydyng 
from the seyd tower belawe to iii chaumbers with 
chymneys and to the hall all of stone and coveryd 
with tyell, and to serten camberes above and 
belawe for offycers, and a hyghe galere above 
leyding from the foreseyd tower at the gate to iiii 
chaumberes above with chymneys. And to the gret 
dynyng chaumber standyth on hyghe at the upper 
end of the hall well sealed above, with the out 
caste of large bey wyndowes and within the same 
one fayre lodgyng chaumber with an inner chaum- 
ber with chymneys and wyndowes glasyd, the walls 
stone and coveryd with leyd, and an lawe galere 
leydyng frome the hall to the keychyn and housses 
of offyce and to vi chaumberes for offycers. And 
an entree leydyng owt of the same to the fermore 
housses wherof parte is newly and lately buylded 
wherein be vi chaumbers with chymneys. And 
there be in the utter court dyvers chaumbers for 
servauntes in several placys, and all the foresayd 
houses with the churche be in good repayr. There 
ys within the scyet a pondyerd wherin is x pondys 
parte large and gret with a fayr orcherd.” 

In the evening a meeting of the Historical 
Section was held in the Masonic Hall, at which 
Archdeacon Stanton presided, in the absence of 
Lord Neaves, who had been prevented coming by 
the war. Mr. J. T. Burgess, of Leamington, read 
a memoir ‘On the Last Battle of the Roses’ at 
Redmore, near Market Bosworth, better known as 
the Battle of Bosworth. Much pains had evidently 
been taken in preparing this memoir, which was 
illustrated by a carefully-executed map and plan 
of the battle ; but the story was not improved by 
an attempt to connect the Flora of the district 
with the struggle. 

Thursday was appointed for an excursion to 
Ashby, Tutbury and Tamworth. The two latter 
places are outside the county of Leicester, but 
were visited on this occasion as being easily accessi- 
ble and interesting objects. The route lay through 
some of the richest agricultural and pasture lands 
of the district, and many a visitor testified to the 
truth of the rich and varied scenes we endea- 
voured to sketch in our preliminary reference to 
the meeting. Arrived at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a 
good ramble was made round about the ruins: 
the remains of the grand gate-house, the chapel, the 
hall, and the kitchen, with its many and handy 
contrivances still apparent, attracting much atten- 
tion. Here Mr. Clark, Mr. Parker and Mr. Bloxam 
discoursed upon the history of the Hastings family, 
and the probabilities of some of the ruins belonging 
to a structure of the fourteenth century, antecedent 
to the general bulk of the remains. Passing some- 
what hurriedly through the adjoining church to 
see the effigy of the pilgrim enshrined in the collar 
of SS., the party resumed their route to Tutbury. 
Here the magnificent western doorway attracted 








universal admiration, and that, and other portions 
of the very interesting church, were duly descanted 
upon by Mr. Parker. Proceeding to the castle 
ruins, Mr. Clark assumed the lead, and led the way 
round the external wall to the great gate of en- 
trance, pointing out special portions of any interest 
en route. The great natural strength of the position 
had been increased by the skill of the builder of 
the castle, who led the approach through a gorge 
between hills in front of a strong tower and before 
a considerable space of curtain wall to the gate- 
house. Leading on to the mound where once stood 
the Keep, Mr. Clark gave a vivid and eloquent 
description of the locality at the period of the 
erection of the fortress and of its chief occupiers 
and defenders. Progress being again the order, 
the Institute proceeded to Tamworth. The ori- 
ginal intention was also to pay a visit to the very 
interesting church of Polesworth; but to do this 
required negotiation with the triple railroad au- 
thorities, and the officials of the Institute had been 
in treaty with them a month previously for this 
express purpose. At the last moment, when the 
Rector of Polesworth had made preparations 
to receive the Institute, in happy ignorance of 
the contentions which can disturb such breasts, 
Cerberus refused to be pacified, and that part 
of the Excursion was struck out. We should, 
however, do justice to these officials by saying 
that on the day after this excursion, the secre- 
tary received a courteous letter from a railway 
manager very like that which he had received 
a month ago, asking particulars of the excursion, 
and professing every wish to arrange terms for it! 
On arriving at Tamworth some refreshment was 
necessary, and a substantial lunch was provided at 
the Castle Hotel. Thence the party proceeded to 
the Castle itself. The remains of this renowned 
Norman stronghold had been greatly altered to 
suit the exigencies of modern residence, and be- 
yond its grand position and general contour little 
of the early structure could be traced. There were, 
however, some interesting portions of the Castle 
with the arrangements of the Jacobean period. 
The church was the next point. This was found 
to be in the hands of the restorers, and several of 
the original and most interesting features of the 
fabric were laid bare, and could be carefully exa- 
mined. Mr. Parker and Mr. Bloxam here dis- 
coursed upon the building and the monuments. 
The party then returned to Leicester. In the even- 
ing a conversazione was given by the Mayor of 
Leicester in the Town Museum. The attendance 
was very numerous. A temporary buffet was 
erected, which was furnished with a handsome dis- 
play of refreshments, which seemed to be greatly 
enjoyed, and a most agreeable evening was passed. 

Friday (the 29th ult.) was to be a day of close 
work. The members of the Institute were assembled 
at 9 a.m. to hear the Annual Report read and trans- 
act other regular business of the Society. The 
Report gave a very satisfactory account of the con- 
dition of the Institute; but no decision was arrived 
at as to the place of meeting for next year, which 
was referred to the decision of the Council in 
London. At 10 o’clock the Historical Section 
met in the Lecture-room of the Town Museum, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide in the chair. Prof. 
Lewis read an account of the discovery of Roman 
coins at Sutton, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, many 
of which he exhibited. Lord Talbot pointed out 
the importance of depositing such objects in local 
museums. 

The Rev. Dr. Margoliouth read a memoir, entitled 
‘Gleanings of Historic Anglo-Hebrews from the 
Annals of Ancient Mercia.’ Last year he had 
given a paper on the subject of the East Anglian 
Hebrews, at the Bury St. Edmunds meeting, 
and since then he had seen what had been 
brought from Palestine by the agency of the 
Exploration Fund. In the Midland counties of 
England the Jews settled during the earliest his- 
toric period, and were numerous and prosperous, 
and the writer gave several instances of their con- 
dition. He then traced their sufferings under the 
later Norman sovereigns, and thought their expul- 
sion from Leicester was rather later than the year 








assigned by Mr. Thompson on Tuesday evening to 
that event. 

Mr. H. F. Holt read an Essay on the Parliament 
of Henry the Fifth at Leicester in 1414. In refer. 
ence to the reasons which induced the king to hold 
that Parliament at Leicester, instead of at West- 
minster, the writer spoke of some incidents in the 
domestic life of the king; and showed that the 
Countess of Derby was not buried in Trinity 
Hospital, but in the church of the “King’s Col- 
lege,” at Leicester, which is destroyed. Mr. Holt 
then noticed the proceedings of the Parliament. 

The Rev. J. Lee Warner followed with a Memoir 
on John Wycliffe, of which this extract will give 
some idea: “We cannot avoid glancing at the 
times on which he fell as a key to the religious 
tenor of Wycliffe’s inner life. Events were passing 
around him which could not fail to impress deeply 
and abidingly his future character. The middle of 
the fourteenth century was notorious for licentious- 
ness. The corrupt atmosphere of the Court had 
contaminated the air of England, and required a 
more potent counterpoise than Gower’s ‘ Confessio 
Amantis, or ‘Piers Ploughman’s Vision.’ Some 
prophet was needed, who should cry aloud like a 
trumpet, and show his people their transgression 
and the nation its sin. Friars there were doubtless ; 
but the example of many of these preachers neu- 
tralized the warnings of them all. Indulgences 
were ill adapted to check the growing evil. A 
Reformer was called for who should prove himself 
a Reformer indeed; who should set himself in 
opposition, not only to the popular malady, but to 
the nostrums of those empirics by whom the popu- 
lar malady was aggravated, rather than healed. 
Such a Reformer was John Wycliffe.” 

Mr. Bloxam remarked that there were three 
portraits of Wycliffe in the temporary museum, for 
which he never sat. He had been spoken of by 
Mr. Lee Warner as having a beard, whereas he 
was clean shaven ; neither did the remains of the 
embroidered gown ever belong to him, for they were 
certainly of the fifteenth century. 

Thanks having been voted to the writers of the 
memoirs, the meeting was adjourned to Monday. 
At half-past two, an excursion was made by 
carriage to Kirby Muxloe Castle. Here are the 
Gate House and remains of a structure begun 
by Lord Chamberlain Hastings, probably on the 
site of an earlier mansion. It may have been 
occupied, but never with any large retinue. It 
was deserted for the far grander chateau of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. It is of brick, with a very 
small admixture of stone, and the singular ar- 
rangements of openings close to the floor of the 
towers, made ata later date for small cannon, at- 
tracted much notice. Mr. Bennett very handsomely 
entertained the party with refreshments in his 
garden, close to the Castle. In the evening a con- 
versazione was held in the temporary museum. 

The excursion to Bradgate, Ulverscroft, and 
Beaumanor was fixed for Saturday. It was evi- 
dently an attractive day, for the numbers were much 
larger than on any other occasion. Taking Groby 
Castle first en route, where only the mound is visible, 
the favourite resort of Leicester people, Brad- 
gate Park, was soon reached. It contains a noble- 
looking ruin of a handsome Tudor mansion, situated 
among the most lovely scenery; but its great 
charm is its association with the gifted but luckless 
Queen Jane, who was born in the house, and passed 
all her happy days in its precincts. Here Mr. 
Bloxam discoursed learnedly upon the family, and 
the monument in the ruined chapel. Ulverscroft 
Priory was then reached. The ruins consist of 
a great portion of the west end and south side 
of the church, part of the refectory, and other 
buildings. Some of the architectural details are 
in very good condition. Avoiding the duller line 
of the road, the cavalcade took its way across 
the fields, a route which afforded many fine 
points of view over the varied aspect of the country, 
enriched with cornfields, which promised an abun- 
dant harvest. Crossing over the high land, Beacon 
Hill was passed on the left, and the little village of 
Woodhouse was reached. Here is a chapel, in the 
windows of which are some excellent specimens of 
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painted glass, of which Mr. Nicholls gave a short 
account. The chapel had been carefully restored 
by Mr. Herrick. The party then proceeded to 
Beaumanor Park. It is a very handsome modern 
residence, but having many historical associations 
on account of the high position of the family of 
the owner. Here the party were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrick, and most hospitably entertained, 
ina large marquee tastefully laid out in the grounds. 
Due justice having been done to the excellent re- 

ast, Mr. Herrick rose, and, after giving his guests 
a most hearty welcome to Beaumanor, spoke of the 
value that resulted from such rambles of archzeolo- 
gists, in saving relics from mutilation, and in pre- 
serving materials for future historians. There was 
always a sufficient number of destructive agencies 
at work that it was impossible to check. Beau- 
manor was not without its historic associations. 
The Duchess of Suffolk came to live at that place, 
and there married Adrian Stokes. There was a 
chamber in the old house called “The Duchess’s 
Chamber,” which had been pulled down. A notion 
had got abroad that there was in the house a large 
chest of papers and documents that had never been 
examined. This was not the case. Mr. Nicholls, 
the historian, had had access to everything, and 
nothing of importance was likely to escape his 
vigilance. He concluded by proposing, as a toast, 
“The President of the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute, and success to the Society.” 

Lord Talbot de Malahide acknowledged the 
toast. The Institute was deeply grateful to those 
gentlemen who received them in different parts 
of the country, for the sympathy they evinced 
towards them. To feel that their efforts were appre- 
ciated was very gratifying. They could not have had 
a more agreeable place of meeting than Leicester. 
The objects of interest were many and varied, and 
it was a part of the country to which they had not 
done justice before. He concluded by proposing 
as a toast, ‘The health of their worthy host, and 
prosperity to him and his.” Mr. Herrick responded 
by again expressing his gratification at welcoming 
the Institute to Beaumanor. The Mayor of Lei- 
cester, on behalf of his fellow townsmen, tendered 
his thanks to Mr. Herrick for his many acts of 
kindness and attention, and for his present hospi- 
tality. 

hetileaeis Fearon added, that Mr. Herrick had 
provided food for future as well as for present 
archeologists. He had built more than one church, 
and with his strong arm he had helped others. He 
begged leave to propose “ The Health of Mrs, Her- 
rick.” Mr. Herrick having replied, Mr. J. G. Nicholls 
offered some remarks on Beaumanor and its history. 
The ground on which they stood was originally 
part of Charnwood Forest, and was disafforested in 
the eighteenth year of Henry the Third. Almost 
the entire forest had been by successive Acts of 
Inclosure brought into cultivation, though part of 
it was still in its wild state, of which a sample 
had been seen near Beacon Hill. He then traced the 
manor from the De Spensers in the time of Edward 
the First, through successive centuries. It came 
to the Beaumonts by marriage, and remained in 
the family down to 1596, when Sir William Her- 
rick purchased the manor. Leland, writing in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, said “Then I came to 
Beaumanor, where there is a pretty lodge, belong- 
ing of late to the Beaumonts.” The house was 
represented as standing in a square enclosure, with 
water all round the four sides. Mr. Nicholls then 
continued the modern history of the house. The 
Rev. E. Hill moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Nicholls 
for his observations ; and Mr. Herrick, in second- 
ing it, said there was no family that, in an arche- 
ological sense, the county was so much indebted 
to as the Nicholls family. Mr. Nicholls briefly 
replied. 

The Hall was then carefully perambulated. In 
one of the bed-chambers is the bed in which 
Richard the Third was said to have slept in the 
White Boar Hotel in Leicester on the night before 
the battle of Bosworth. Mr. Herrick thought the 
“well” of the bedstead was original; nearly all else 
had been altered. In the hall are several por- 
traits of the Herrick family, two by Vandyck, and 





a remarkable piece of furniture in the shape of a 
large chair, with slanting posts round the seat. It 
was made out of a solid oak tree cut down in the 
park in 1680. In the Court-yard is preserved the 
carriage built for the wedding of the grandfather 
of the present owner of Beaumanor in 1740—a 
quaint, cumbrous vehicle, with appliances suited to 
the hardness of the roads. 

Leaving the hospitable shades of Beaumanor the 
party passed through Loughborough, to the site of 
the Nunnery of Grace Dieu. The ruins were some 
distance from the road, and necessitated a walk 
over some rough ground, but among very pleasant 
scenery. The route was then continued to Coal- 
ville, where a special train was in waiting, to 
convey the party to Leicester. 

Monday morning was occupied by the reading 
of an account, by the Rev. Assheton Pownall, of a 
discovery of Roman coins in Leicestershire. In 
the absence of the writer, the Rev. J. Spittal read 
the memoir. The other papers down in the Pro- 
gramme were not forthcoming. 

Shortly before one o'clock a party of excur- 
sionists, much reduced in number from that of 
Saturday, visited Melton Mowbray and Oakham. 
Mr. Wing, of Melton, accompanied the party over 
the large and handsome church, and pointed out 
its principal features. Thence to Oakham in car- 
riages: the church and hall were visited and care- 
fully examined. Mr. Barber drew attention to the 
very remarkable sculptures of the capitals and 
other fine features in the church and in the hall. 
Mr. Burtt read some notes upon the history of the 
structure and its remarkable architecture. The 
curious array of horse-shoes of course provoked 
comment, and that of the President of the Institute 
affixed on the occasion of his visit a few years ago 
did not escape notice. The excursionists returned 
to Leicester by the ordinary train, and so termi- 
nated the business of a very pleasant and satisfac- 
tory meeting. 

On Tuesday the usual votes of thanks were passed 
with the greatest unanimity, amid expressions of 
perfect concord and goodwill, which were very 
warmly responded to. 


The Museum. 

The Temporary Museum of the Institute was 
formed in a large room at the corner of Wellington 
Street, in the centre of the town. The room had 
been lately acquired by the Corporation for a Free 
Library, and was kept unoccupied till the meeting 
of the Institute. It is of noble proportions, and 
one of the best the Institute has had in its many 
gatherings. Round the walls were hung pictures, 
drawings, and other suitable objects. Among these 
must be specified the cartoons of the far-famed 
glass of Fairford. These have been executed by 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce, from the originals, with the 
most painstaking care and artistic skill, coloured 
exactly from the originals, and are eventually to be 
deposited in the South Kensington Museum for 
the use of students. One side of the room was 
taken up by a long case covered with glass, in which 
were ranged the smaller objects, and large and small 
stands and tables were placed in various parts of 
the room and covered with armour, rare books 
and MSS., embroidery, specimens of iron and other 
metal work, wood carvings, &c. 

The attempt to form a collection of portraits of 
worthies of the district had only partly succeeded. 
The owners of such local pictures contributed to 
the great National Exhibitions of Portraits in 1866 
and 1867 could not be persuaded to send their trea- 
sures to an Exhibition opened for so short a time, 
and when all the troubles and dangers of packing 
and transit were to be twice incurred within a very 
short space of time. Still a very respectable show 
was made. Lord Berners sent a noble portrait of 
an ancestor, by Holbein ; Lord Denbigh sent a 
portrait of Wycliffe. Of this distinguished man, 
of whom the county is so justly proud, three 
portraits were shown. The best in every way is 
certainly Mr. Hippisley’s. It is evidently the work 
of a real artist, full of expression and character 
and well painted, but it cannot be contempora- 
neous. It may have been executed in the reign of 





Henry the Eighth, and Wycliffe died in 1384. 
As Mr. Bloxam pointed out after the reading of 
Mr. Lee Warner’s memoir of the great. reformer, 
the appearance of a beard on the face of a priest 
of the fourteenth century was at once fatal to its 
pretensions to originality. Mr. Hippisley’s portrait 
had doubtless been copied both for that belonging 
to Lord Denbigh, and that of the Churchwardens 
of Lutterworth ; but the latter in no way redeemed 
the generally-received characteristics of church- 
warden taste. Another so-called memorial of the 
great Lutterworth divine was shown in the relics, 
of a gown of embroidered work, probably of the 
fifteenth century. A pair of candlesticks of the 
ugliest style, even of the eighteenth century, to 
which they belonged, were also shown by the 
Lutterworth authorities as Wycliffe’s.—To resume 
our string of worthies. The Corporation of Leicester 
furnished a good contribution to the list. The first 
in rank was an excellent portrait of Henry Earl of 
Huntingdon, Lord Hastings, &c., President of 
Council in the north of England, dated 1623. 
Several remarkable portraits of members of the 
Herrick family must next be noticed. Not ennobled 
by rank, but by every excellent quality which 
makes a man noble, the present possessor of the 
magnificent manor of Beaumanor, is endeared to 
Leicestershire by his generous charity and kindly 
sympathy with every good and noble work. From 
the sixteenth century the family has held a high 
position in the county. The Corporation exhibit 
a fine picture representing Robert Heyrick, Mayor 
of Leicester in 1584, 1593 and 1605. In the 
corner is the little verse— 


His picture whom you see 

When he is dead and rotten 
By this shall remembered be 
When he shall be forgotten. 


He represented the town in the Parliament of 1588. 

Mr. Herrick sent a Portrait of Sir William 
Herrick, Knight, born 1557, died 1652, and who 
represented Leicester in Parliament in 1601, 1605, 
and 1629; Portrait of Mrs. Mary Eyricke, wifo of 
John Eyricke, twice Mayor of Leicester, who died 
in 1611, aged 97: she was the mother of Sir 
William: she is said to render good testimony to 
the healthiness of Leicester by having lived with her 
husband in one house fifty-two years, and in that 
time “ buried neither man, woman nor child, though 
sometimes twenty in household”; Portrait of Wil- 
liam Herrick, three times Lord Mayor of London. 

The Corporation also exhibited a Portrait of the 
Rev. Thomas Hayne, founder of the Town Library, 
who died in 1645; of Sir Thomas White, the 
munificent founder of the great loan charity to 
Leicester and sixty-three other corporate bodies, 
presented to the town by William Herrick in 1616. 
—tThe Rev. W. Sawyer, of Old Dalby Hall, sent 
a picture of great interest and value. It is a por- 
trait of Admiral Sawyer, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was an old friend of the family. It is said to 
be the first portrait painted by him. Also, a por- 
trait of Sir Herbert Sawyer when in command of 
the West India station, painted by a black seaman, 
and, of course, quaint and harsh in painting.—Mrs. 
Farmer Cooke sent a portrait of Henry, ninth 
Earl of Westmoreland; of Dr. Farmer, Master of 
Emanuel College, who twice replied “ Nolo epis- 
copari” to offers of bishoprics; of Prince Rupert, 
with some evidences of being genuine.—Mrs. Egan 
sent fine portraits of Margaret Beaufort and Prince 
Arthur, and a very indifferent one of Prince 
Rupert. 

A good testimony of the value of such tem- 
porary collections of curious and remarkable 
objects under such auspices as that of the visit 
of the Institute to Leicester, was afforded by the 
Dominican Fathers of the convent in the town in 
exhibiting their embroideries. One of these is an 
interesting example of the “ Opus Anglicanum ” of 
about A.D. 1300. It is an embroidered vestment, 
representing Our Lord seated on a throne, sur- 
mounted by a canopy, with orb and cross in the 
left hand, and giving benediction with the right. 
In the spandrils of the canopy are the sun and 
moon, and the Annunciation above and the in- 
scription “Johannis de Thaneto” ; the field 
covered with lioncels. Several chasubles and other 
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vestments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were also shown by them. One of these has the 
rebus “ Eagleton ” ; and another has a rich floriated 
pattern in white silk and cloth of gold. 

A brief survey of the contents of the long glass 
case may now be made. Of late years the Museums 
of the Institute have exhibited ample evidence of 
the great interest excited by the study of pre- 
historic remains. The interesting relics of that 
period exhibited at Bury St. Edmunds last year, 
and the large series of such objects shown at 
Hull in 1867, will be long remembered by those 
who saw them. The present Museum presents no 
such feature of interest. Two very fine stone 
hammer-heads are shown at the beginning of the 
glass case, and here and there a celt or two may 
be seen in a miscellaneous collection ; but the 
early history of the town begins with the Roman 
period ; and Leicester is rich beyond description in 
the evidences of its occupation by the Romans. Out- 
side the Town Museum may be seen several of the 
columns of the ancient Forum, touched upon by Mr. 
Joyceand Mr.Thompson in their lectures ; and inside 
the Museum are numerous pavements, and stone 
ornaments of various kinds and of various sizes. 
To the Temporary Museum of the Institute had 
been transferred for the time very many of the 
smaller and more interesting objects useful to show 
the sequence of the collection. These included 
vases of almost endless variety and shape, frag- 
ments of “Samian” ware, of amphor, and mor- 
taria with potters’ marks and hard grit lining. One 
of the fragments of “ Samian ” is carefully described 
(as it deserves to be) in Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea Antiqua.’ It is a thick piece of pottery, 
about six inches by two, probably the rim of a 
bowl, inscribed “ Verecunda Lydia Lucius gladi- 
ator.” In this Leicester possesses the only known 
example of a Roman love-letter. Mr. Goddard’s 
collection of Roman pottery contains many inter- 
esting and rare examples. A few pieces of Roman 
pavement are shown in the Museum, among them 
is a specimen of one formed of natural “ tesserz,” 
if they may be so called—simply the smooth gravel- 
stones selected of equal size, and of white, yellow, 
and brown colours, imbedded in the usual firm 
cement. Till the use of granite pavement became 
general, these “kidney” pavements were in ordi- 
mary use, and are painfully odious to the 
pedestrian, as some of the visitors to the Insti- 
tute meeting experienced. Two fine horse-shoes of 
the Roman period were lately found on the Wat- 
ling Street. They are curious as showing that the 
concave side was fastened to the foot, the outer 
being convex. 

Of the Saxon period, numerous examples of 
arms, personal ornaments and other objects were 
shown. Major Knight, of Glen Parva, showed the 
gleanings from an interesting burial on his estate. 
A few years ago a stone coffin was found. It was 
covered by an arch of stone, and in it was a perfect 
female skeleton, and several fibulz, pendants, bone 
pins, beads, and other personal ornaments. From 
Melton Mowbray were sent several fibulz, swords, 
bosses of shields, &c. Advancing in the course of 
time, the period near the Norman Conquest has 
nothing to illustrate it. All the more solid objects 
have disappeared, and the earliest illustration of 
the town since the Conquest are specimens of the 
corporation monuments. Few, if any, towns in 
England can equal Leicester in this respect. It 
possesses charters of the Norman Earls of Leices- 
ter and of the Earls and Dukes of Lancaster, Rolls 
of the Merchant Guild, beginning a.p. 1196, and 
apparently in continuation of earlier rolls, Royal 
Charters under the Great Seal, beginning with 
King John, Tallage and Taxation Rolls, Rolls of 
the Guild of Corpus Christi. The later documents 
too are full and various; among them must be 
noted the “Codex Leicestrensis,” a fourteenth 
century MS. of the Gospels in Greek. 

From the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, a 
very miscellaneous collection of articles is shown. 
Mrs. F. Cooke exhibits a large massive iron key, 
eleven inches in length, said to be the key of the 
— of Newgate, London—that prison destroyed 

y fire in the Gordon Riots of 1780, and which a 





late popular novelist, in his story of those times, 
makes Gabriel Varden manufacture. This key is 
obviously of the fourteenth century. In this sec- 
tion of the big glass case is grouped a good collec- 
tion of English and other pottery, belonging to 
Mr. Goddard. They comprise a great variety of 
objects, some of great beauty and rarity, which our 
space will not allow us to specify. This gentle- 
man’s contributions to the museum are of the 
greatest value, representing, as they do, the collec- 
tion, made with great care and discrimination, 
by his father, an antiquary of the last generation. 
Mrs. Collis exhibits a few sixteenth century pam- 
phlets and MSS., some of which are additions to 
the numerous polemical productions of the time. 
There is among them a MS. which seems to de- 
serve careful examination in times when our 
Liturgy is being revised: it is entitled, “ The 
Order of Comon Praier. The ministracion of 
Christes holye sacramentes and of Christian disci- 
plyne usede in the English congregacion at 
Franckeforde,” and ends with “‘ A Praier for Kynge 
Philippe and Quene Marye,” which shows its date to 
be in their reign. Another is headed “ The common 
crye of Englishemen made to the most noble ladie 
Quene Elizabeth and the High Courte of Parlia- 
ment assembled at Westminster in the monthe of 
Octobre the eight yere of her most happy reigne,” 
and argues strongly in favour of Her Majesty’s early 
marriage. Mr. Holt sends a finely-carved ivory 
horn, with medallion of Augustus, King of Poland, 
in 1697. The Rev. Mr. Madan shows some very 
delicate specimens of Venetian glass, very thin, 
and ofa peculiarly dead tone of colour; ahexagonal 
bottle with coloured cord-like ornaments at the 
angles, and another with a remarkable dragon’s 
head mouth. Mr. North contributes three fine 
early Wedgwood vases; and Mr. Nevinson the 
lesser silver mace of the Corporation. The great 
mace, of Charles the Second’s time, is again the 
official symbol, having been repurchased by sub- 
scription. All the Corporation plate was sold at 
the time of the Municipal Corporations Reform 
Act. 

With a glance at some of the varied groups 
about the room, our account must close.—Mr. 
O'Callaghan, of Leamington, sent a good collection 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century autographs of 
royal and distinguished persons, including Richard 
Duke of York, King Richard the Third and Henry 
the Seventh; holograph love-letter of Henry the 
Eighth to Anne Boleyn; and letter of Mary Queen 
of Scots to the French Ambassador, Delamothe. 
These were accompanied by engraved portraits, 
which represent the received ideas as to the por- 
traiture of the individual, if they do no more. 
Another member of the Institute, Mr. Holt, of 
London, sent a small case of precious objects, com- 
prising plaques of ivory, wood-carvings, rings, 
miniatures in wax of the Marquis du Guasto and 
wife in 1525, and a reliquary, in the form of an 
ivory book, presented by the Duchess of Guise to 
Catherine de Medicis, inlaid with medallions and 
precious stones. Conspicuous on a large table is 
a warlike half-length figure, in armour, of a “con- 
ventional” type, brought from Alton Towers, and, 
doubtless, a reliquary. This table is covered with 
numerous works of all sorts and sizes, illustrating 
the history and antiquities of the town and county. 
In a case, on another table, are the “relics” of 
Queen Elizabeth, contributed by the Earl of Den- 
bigh, and the black silk “continuations” of King 
Edward the Sixth. It will, doubtless, be noticed 
that the Museum is not well supplied with enamels, 
ancient plate or ivories; but it is, on the whole, a 
very interesting collection, reflecting great credit 
on the county and on the officers of the Institute, 
by whose exertions it has been got together and 
arranged,— Mr. Charles Tucker, and the Rev. Mr. 
Manning. 





THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
In our notice in No. 2230 of the Naval Gallery, 
we spoke highly of the manner in which the 
pictures have been cleaned. Mr. C. Buttery writes 
to us:— 
“T may, perhaps, be allowed to correct a slight 








inaccuracy, which from the well-known justice and 
impartiality of your journal I am sure you will be 
glad to receive. You speak of these cleanings as 
having been effected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A. This is not exactly 
correct, as Mr. Hart received his appointment as 
Curator of the Gallery somewhere I[ think about 
January, 1868, whereas I had received the com- 
mands of Her Majesty’s Government to undertake 
the work as far back as 1866, at that time there 
being no curator. Fifty-six pictures in all were 
treated by me, twenty-five of these are mentioned 
by name in your article, in none of which I had 
the benefit of Mr. Hart’s advice or co-operation, 
To treat some of these was a work of no slight 
responsibility, owing to the deplorable condition 
into which they had fallen. Notably, the interesting 
portrait of Kempenfeldt was in a shocking state of 
decay, being intersected with a wilderness of huge 
cracks in the paint ; this was fast going to decay 
and absolute ruin. The Pepys’ Diary pictures, 
mentioned by you also, were every one of them in 
a completely obscured condition, the blues appear- 
ing green, the yellows deep brown, &c. But above 
all, the portrait of Admiral Gell caused the greatest 
trouble. This was found to be completely painted 
over, and this coat of re-paint being removed with 
great nicety the picture underneath was found to 
be a genuine work by Reynolds, as may now be 
seen by any one competent to judge, its aspect 
before being, of course, that of a miserable travesty 
of this great artist’s reputation. However, it is not 
my intention to trouble you with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the state of these pictures, but I am sure 
from the well-known fairness of Mr. Hart’s charac- 
ter, he would not wish to monopolize more than 
his fair share of whatever credit there may be 
attached to the restorations of the pictures which 
you have mentioned.” 





AN APPEAL, 

At the Working Men’s Exhibition held at the 
Agricultural Hall in 1866 I exhibited one painting: 
that took the silver medal and 101. prize, upon 
which work the following extract from an article 
upon the Exhibition in your paper I enclose :— 

“¢The Postman Artist,’ Mr. Major, again comes 
out with a most meritorious fruit piece, ‘The 
Uninvited Visitors to the Dessert, a work of such 
excellence as to make it a duty on the part of the 
critic to encourage him to court a higher rivalry 
than mere amateurs, and to urge him to try for 
space among the true artists in the Academy 
Exhibition next May.” 

SoIdid. I worked eight months upon a fruit 
piece and two painted ladies (butterflies). I showed 
it to W. R. Beverly, Esq., and he approved of 
it, &c.,—but no, rejected again. I have tried, but 
cannot succeed. How can I, after working over eight 
hours on the stairs of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, now 
twenty-two years? So with a few commissions 
through Mr. Beverly, who is my constant friend, I 
have worked on for this last three years. I have 
been preparing for this International Exhibition of 
workmen, and I have sent seven pictures in oil: 
1, ‘The Painted Ladies and Dessert’; 2, ‘The 
Death of Jack (Fish), and the Red Admiral ( Butter- 
Jly), by A. Reed Bunting; 3, ‘Landscape, May, 
Postman waiting for the Mail Cart’; 4, 5, 6, 7, 
Fruit Pieces. 

The Galleries being unfinished at the opening, 
&c., not one of the papers mentioned anything in 
them, and through that mismanagement I am left 
in the dark. I have gone to great expense, and a 
good deal hangs on for the future to my being 
emancipated from the stairs to the studio, if I can 
show I have made a mark. I see you have not as 
yet made any comments on this Exhibition, and 
thinking you might do so is my excuse for the 
liberty I have taken in writing. Going in from 
the Liverpool Road my seven paintings are in the 
left gallery, corner of the first staircase, six of them 
together, the Fish Painting farther back. With 
thanks for past favours, I remain yours, &c., 

H. A. Masor, “ Postman Artist.” 


*,* Mr. Major's critic did not intend to suggest 
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that, without the training which all arts require, 
he should enter the lists against those who had 
devoted years to professional studies. Painting 
butterflies and fish is but a narrow course of prac- 
tice; and we never dreamt of Mr. Major's merely 
continuing to practise, not study, in this limited 
mode. We publish the letter to invite attention 
to Mr. Major’s works, and in order to show the 
nature of such counsel. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

REVISED estimates have been published for the 
following public services:—Science and Art Depart- 
ment buildings, new buildings at South Kensing- 
ton, 52,5001., increase, 28,5001.; auxiliary museum 
in the East of London, 5,000/., increase, 2,0001.; 
total increase, 30,5001. In aid of the expenditure 
of certain learned societies in Great Britain, 
12,4501. in addition, advances for the new Courts 
of Justice, buildings, 21,4501., of which 16,0001. is 
intended for the erection of the building. Of course 
this will be repaid to the Treasury out of the sur- 
plus interest on money in the hands of the Court 
of Chancery. For the National Gallery enlargement, 
44,0001. is asked, of which 20,0001. is for the acqui- 
sition of land, and 24,000I. for clearing the site 
acquired, and for new buildings. 

Ar a recent meeting of those who are entrusted 
with the task of carrying into effect the conditions 
of the Slade Bequest to the London University, it 
was determined immediately to begin building the 
schools which will be required for the purpose. 
The election of a Slade Professor will not be pro- 
ceeded with until November next. 


THE first number of a new Art journal will appear 
on the Ist of September. It is called The School of 
Design, and among its contributors are numbered 
Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. Redgrave. 

“A copy of a plan submitted by Mr. Barry, by 
direction of the First Commissioner of Works, to 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1869,” has been published (351). This is the plan 
for refreshment-rooms at Westminster referred to 
by us last week. 

As Mr. Parker allows his exhibition of Roman 
photographs, in Mr. Cundall’s Gallery, New Bond 
Street, to remain open until the 13th inst., we 
invite the attention of artists and archeologists to 
the interesting nature of its contents. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Parker, judging from the 
style and other characteristics of the wall-paintings 
in the Roman Catacombs, avers that the greater 
number of these pictures were not executed, as 
commonly asserted and believed, in the second or 
third Christian century, but in the eighth or ninth 
century, and for the edification of the pilgrims who 
resorted to Rome after the invasion of the Lom- 
bards, when the Catacombs were restored. Com- 
parison with mosaics in the churches is declared 
to decide this question. 

WE regret to have to notice an unprovoked act 
of Vandalism. The statue to the only son of the 
Earl of Clare, who heroically lost his life in the 
Balaklava charge—which statue was the ornament 
of the Wellesley Bridge, at Limerick—was grossly 
mutilated on Sunday, in open day time. 

By direction of the French Minister of Fine- 
Arts, the various purchases made by the Govern- 
ment at the Salon of the present year are being 
exhibited to the public in the Champs Elysées, 
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DRURY LANE.—SUMMARY OF THE SEASON. 
THE import of the Italian Opera season at Drury 
Lane Theatre will be appreciated by bearing in 
mind that at the period when the “ Fusion” Direc- 
tion was formed, the report was industriously 
spread that the two companies of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera (Covent 
Garden), when rolled intoa single “troupe,” could 
only supply sufficient ability for one establishment. 
Now this kind of assertion is just as incorrect as that 
so often urged, that London can only support one 





Opera House, and that must be an Italian one. So 
long as the vast metropolis, with three millions of 
inhabitants, is without a national Opera House, the 
necessity for competing houses will exist whenever 
the Italian language is used, but where, at all 
events, the artists, whether vocal or instrumental, 
will be of almost every nation, the majority— 
and the fact is remarkable—of the choralists and 
orchestral players are English. As for the prin- 
cipals, how many of them are Italian born and 
bred? So far as regards the formation of a 
modern Italian Opera House in this country, 
there is talent enough in the European and Trans- 
atlantic and musical markets to stock half-a- 
dozen theatres. Mr. Wood, the impresario of 
Drury Lane, with his acting manager, Mr. 
Jarrett, had not the slightest difficulty in 
bringing together a body of efficient artists, 
many of whom had already made their mark, 
while others were novices who had to create 
their reputation. The leading singers belonged 
indeed to the Covent Garden combination, which 
began to break up in 1869, before half of its first 
season was ended. This result was palpable 
to every calm observer of operatic affairs. It 
was absurd to suppose that so many queens of 
song could reign supreme under one roof. It 
was not as if so many prime donne had been 
gathered from various capitals ; although even then 
the task of reconciling their pretensions would be 
difficult indeed ; but to assume that two separate 
companies, which had been enjoying their own privi- 
leges and répertotres, could be blended into one, was 
as absurd a belief as that which entered the brains 
of the double Directorate, that the musical organi- 
zation, discipline, and efficiency of an Opera, the 
work of twenty-two years, could be transferred 
from the hands of a thorough disciplinarian, a 
consummate musician, and an incomparable con- 
ductor, to the rule of two professors, with divided 
authority. The competition of 1870 was therefore 
inevitable, despite the confidence felt by the 
fusionists that as Her Majesty’s Theatre had been 
secured by anaccident, there was no chance of opposi- 
tion. Theconversion of Drury Lane Theatre into an 
Italian Opera was nothing new ; it had been tried 
before, and successfully too, by Mr. Mapleson, with 
Mr. Jarrett for his manager. The season of 1870 
began on the 16th of April, and ended on the 
30th of July. The subscription of forty nights 
had this honourable exception to former practices 
in the treatment of opera - house patrons, that 
the dates subscribed for were rigidly adhered to, 
except at the express desire of subscribers who 
wished the nights varied. The administrative 
arrangements were generally such as to command 
confidence. If a new artiste did not make the 
impression expected, there was no attempt to force 
her on the public night after night. The great mis- 
take committed by the management was in placing 
such great reliance on one prima donna. It was too 
prominently put forward that it was to be a Nilsson 
season—that the Swedish songstress was to be the 
sole star, and that the competition was in fact to be 
a kind of duel between Madame Patti and Malle. 
Nilsson. Conceding that Covent Garden fell into the 
same grievous error, impartial amateurs must come 
to the conclusion that had the Drury Lane director 
relied more on the new works promised in the 
prospectus, and on the ensemble of the execution, 
the contrarieties which arose when Mdlle. Nilsson 
was hors de combat at the most critical period of 
the season might have been avoided or diminished. 
There must be, however, in the interest of art 
advancement another avowal distinctly made. 
With all due deference to the extraordinary ability 
both of Madame Patti and of Malle. Nilsson, 
they are not the artistes who ought to hold 
such a position that a fine ensemble is to be 
sacrificed for them. Neither Madame Patti 
nor Mdlle. Nilsson possesses the commanding 
powers of a Malibran, of a Viardot, of a Pasta, or 
a Grisi; and these great artists were, be it recol- 
lected, grandly supported. Certainly the bold 
saying of the husband of Madame Catalani, when 
asked what was necessary to form a company, 
“Ma femme et quatre poupées,” cannot be applied 





either to the dark Spaniard or to the fair Swede. 
However the public may be blamed for supporting 
the star system, the greatest amount of censure 
must fall on the impresarii, who prefer to pay 
monstrous prices for a single singer because it 
enables them to grind down able and conscientious 
artists by telling them insultingly “they do not 
draw.” 

The operas produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
during the past season were as follows:— 
MEYERBEER—The Huguenots ; Roberto il Diavolo; Dinorah. 
VeERDI—Rigoletto ; Trovatore; Traviata. 

AMBROISE THOMAS—Mignon. 

Mozart—Don Giovanni; Nozze di Figaro ; L’Oca del Cairo; 
Il Flauto Magico. 

Govuzop—Faust. 

WaaGnen—Fliegende Hollinder. 

Rosstnt—Il Barbiere ; Otello. 

Donizerti—Lucia, 

FLotow— Marta. 

BELLINI—Sonnambula, 

Weser—Abu Hassan. 

Now, nineteen operas produced in less than four 
months, in a theatre where almost everything had 
to be found for the mise en scéne, prove there was 
no lack of zeal and industry in any department ; 
it was not even found necessary to have two 
directors or two conductors. Signor Arditi, who 
was never absent from his post, did his duty bravely. 
He had secured a good orchestra, so far as execu- 
tion was concerned, but which lacked tone to 
render it more complete. The chorus was not up 
to the mark, especially the female voices. At both 
opera houses, in fact, the choralists have been 
unequal to their duties. ' 

In looking over Mr. Wood’s prospectus, it is to 
be regretted that so many new operas were speci- 
fied, that it was impossible the pledges could 
be redeemed. The Italian adaptation of Cherubini’s 
‘Deux Journées,’ Schira’s opera of ‘Silvaggia, 
Verdi’s ‘Macbeth,’ Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ and 
‘Tancredi, Verdi’s ‘ Ballo in Maschera,’ were all 
mentioned, with casts of the leading characters, and 
not one of them has been performed. Surely there 
was no necessity to have published sucha list when 
its impracticability must have been so obvious! 
Why cannot the musical public be dealt with 
fairly? The redeeming point in the promises ful- 
filled has been the production of Wagner's ‘ Flying 
Dutchman.” Although this opera was given only 
at the fag end of the season, and but two perform- 
ances have been presented, and the financial wis- 
dom of the experiment has not been truly tested, 
for the two first performances of a new ne cannot 
decide the question of its permanent attraction, 
still there has been that unmistakable verdict pro- 
nounced in the “ foyer” and in society which leaves 
no doubt that, had ‘The Flying Dutchman’ been 
heard sooner, it would have proved an attraction. 
The Atheneum has already noticed the ‘ Oca,’ ‘ Abu 
Hassan’ and ‘ Mignon,’ not one of which is likely 
to remain in the répertoire, yet praise must be 
awarded for the production of these novelties. 

The débuts of the new singers have not been 
fortunate. Much was naturally anticipated from 
Madame Monbelli’s brilliant concert-singing of 
1869, but on the stage she produced little or no 
effect, owing to her deficiencies as an actress. 
Mdlle. Lewitzky, the Russian vocalist, was a com- 
plete novice, and the favour she met with in the 
‘Oca del Cairo’ was dispelled by her failure in 
Mozart’s ‘Zerlina.’ Mdlle. Saventhal, from Pisa, 
has not appeared, but her place as Valentine, in 
the ‘ Huguenots,’ was taken by Madame Barbot, 
who in France and Russia had achieved distinction, 
but who arrived here at too late a period of her 
career to take any position. Mdlle. Reboux, with 
her tremulous voice, had no possible chance after 
the exhibition of her Donna Anna. Madame Vol- 
pini is such an excellent artiste that it is to be 
regretted greater prominence was not assigned to 
her; she fairly divided the honours in ‘ Mignon’ 
with Mdlle. Nilsson. Mdlle. Cari, the new con- 
tralto, had little to do; what she did was, how- 
ever, well done. Of the new tenors and basses, 
Signor Rinaldini is likely to be the most useful, 
Signor Perotti’s Edgardo (‘Lucia’) not having 
turned out more sympathetic than his Erik (‘ Flying 
Dutchman’). M. Verger, as a baritone, was between 
two fires, M. Faure and Mr. Santley, and was 
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therefore extinguished. Signor Raguer, the new 
basso, made no stand against Signor Foli. Col- 
lectively, however, the company was calculated 
to cast capitally any opera; but there seemed at 
times a want of judgment in allotting the charac- 
ters, as in the lamentable representations of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and of the ‘Huguenots.’ Besides the 
artists already specified, there were Mdlle. Murska, 
Madame Sinico, Madame Trebelli- Bettini, Madame 
Corsi, Signori Mongini, Bettini, Gardoni, Archinti, 
Gassier, Castelli, Trevero, Zoboli, and Mr. Lyall. 
The position taken this season by Mdlle. Murska 
has been more prominent than at any former 
period. She has modified her method, corrected 
her style, and abandoned eccentricities, which so 
spoiled her singing formerly. Her Princess in 
* Roberto,’ her Dinorah, and, above all, her Senta, 
in Wagner’s work, have decidedly increased her 
reputation. The return of M. Faure was a second 
successful event, but it is to be regretted that he 
only played ‘Don Giovanni’ one night, owing to 
the failure of the Zerlina and Donna Anna, and 
the incompetency of the Leporello and the Don 
Ottavio. His fine acting and singing in ‘ Mignon’ 
went far to make its success. It is a pity that M. 
Faure had not the opportunity of doing William 
Tell and Nevers (not St.-Bris), in the ‘ Huguenots.’ 
Mr. Santley’s services were of infinite value, as were 
those of Signor Foli. Signor Mongini maintained 
his reputation as a strong tenor,—more than a 
shade too strong, like Wachtel. The triumphs of 
Malle. Nilsson are too recent to recapitulate ; 
perhaps her finest display of artistic intelligence 
was exhibited in Donna Elvira (‘Don Giovanni’), 
which she raised, by her admirable acting and 
expressive singing, to an importance it had never 
before attained in the hands of any other «artiste. 
Mdlle. Nilsson is always comme i faut on the 
stage; she is quite the lady, and, if not dramatically 
powerful, is strongly sympathetic. In her Lucia, 
in her Mignon, in her Desdemona, in her Mar- 
guerite, the type of the Ophelia is manifested,—that 
of a charming dreaminess. It is to be hoped that, 
in her approaching Transatlantic trip, she will 
husband her powers, as the experience of this 
season must have taught her the imperious neces- 
sity of subduing the French criard school, and of 
relying more on the subdued style, in which she 
is so captivating. Her indisposition at the most 
attractive period of the season was most unfortu- 
nate for the management, as publie confidence was 
shaken in the announcements of operas ; but what- 
ever were the mistakes and shortcomings, the year 
1870 will be agreeably associated with Drury Lane 
Opera in many ways, especially as regards the en- 
sembles, which were far better than those of the rival 
Opera House, as on no occasion were more than 
four performances given in the week,—more than 
enough even, to secure effective representations of 
grand operas and sufficient rehearsals for new works. 








PAusical Gossip. 


Dr. Ferpinanp HItxer, being unable to be 
present at the rehearsal next week of his new 
cantata, ‘Nala and Damayanti, has requested Sir 
Michael Costa to conduct the work. Herr Hiller 
hopes, however, that the campaign in Germany 
will not prevent his being present at the Birming- 
ham Festival. The new composition by Prof. R. P. 
Stewart, of Dublin, to be performed on the 31st, 
is entitled an ‘Ode to Shakspeare. The cantata 
by Mr. John Francis Barnett is named ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri, founded on Moore’s poem. Mr. 
Sullivan’s new orchestral work is called ‘ Ouver- 
tura di Ballo.” Mr. Benedict’s oratorio, which 
will be produced on the 2nd of September, is based 
on the history of St. Peter. These five novelties 
will be tried next Monday and Tuesday, in St. 
George’s Hall. 

THE summer Italian Opera Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace are at an end. The principal 
singers at the closing performance were, Madlle. 
Ilma di Murska, Mdlle. Pauline Lewitzky, Malle. 
Felice, Madame Sinico, Mr. Santley, Signori Pe- 
rotti, Urio and Zoboli. The choir sang in the 


March and Chorus from Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins of 





Athens,’ the Shepherd Chorus from Schubert’s 
‘ Rosamunda,’ and in a part song by Silche. 


A FINAL farewell provincial tour is announced 
for Signor Mario, who is to be accompanied by 
Signor Sivori, the violinist. 

Mr. Mapteson, with his travelling troupe, will 
give operas in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
up to November next, when he will rent Covent 
Garden Theatre for a month. 


BA.aD operas of the ancient school are not yet 
extinct at the Crystal Palace: ‘The Quaker’ and 
‘The Waterman’ have been performed. 

Messrs. G. F. Anderson, J. B. Chatterton, J. 
Calkin, Ferrari, J. M‘Murdie, Williams, and F. B. 
Jewson, have been elected directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. If the question was asked by 
a foreign professor whether these names, respect- 
able as they are, represent the musical ability of 
this country, there would be little difficulty in 
answering by a negative. Mr. Cusins, who is the 
conductor, and Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who writes 
the analytical notices, are, of course, really represen- 
tative men in art. 

M. Fé.icren Davin has set the ‘Rhin Allemand,’ 
but the composition was found coarse and boiste- 
rous, although well sung by M. Achard, costumed 
as a “Sergent de Chasseurs.” M. Faure was more 
successful at the Grand Opéra with ‘The German 

Rhine’; but the enthusiasm for the ‘ Marseillaise’ 

has not been abated by Musset’s song. The patri- 
arch Auber and the widow of Scribe have given 
to the Patriotic Subscription their rights of 201. 
per night each time ‘ Masaniello’ is given, coupled, 
however, with the condition that the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
must be sung after the opera. The most curious 
musical manifestation which the war has produced 
is that by Offenbach, who has composed an Impe- 
rial battle-song, called ‘Dieu, garde !’Empereur.’ 
As Offenbach is a native of Cologne, his future 
career in Germany will be closed by this com- 
position. 

A NEw one-act opera, entitled ‘Le Kobold,’ the 
libretto by MM. Nuitter and L. Gallait, the music 
by M. Gueraud, has been produced at the Imperial 
Opéra Comique in Paris. The work was solely 
mounted to show off the pantomimic ability of 
Signora Trevisan, the Italian dancer. The Kobold 
is a kind spirit, who patronizes bachelors, on the 
condition, however, that they must not marry; and 
it is a peasant girl who discomfits the demon, 
enacted in ballet of action by Signora Trevisan. 

PrerrE Dupont, a national song writer and 
composer, died recently at Saint-Etienne. He was 
born in 1821. He was a popular singer as well. 

THE widow of Ernst, the violinist, is now giving 
readings at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 

Tue death in Vienna of Joseph Strauss, the 
composer of dance music, is announced ; he was 
one of three sons of the celebrated Strauss. The 
deceased composer has left about 300 original 
works, and more than 200 arrangements for the 
full orchestra, and different instruments. 








DRAMA 
ae 
HAYMARKET, 

Tue ‘Overland Route’ has been played at the 
Haymarket, and has been followed by Mr. Tal- 
fourd’s burlesque of ‘ Atalanta; or, Three Golden 
Apples’ In the comedy Mr. Arnott played the 
part of Tom Deter, of which Mr. Charles Mathews 
was the original exponent. Mr. Arnott’s acting 
was conventional but effective, and was received 
with loud applause. Miss Edith Challis, who made, 
as Mrs. Sebright, her first appearance, has the 
advantages of an agreeable presence and some 
viyacity. Nothing in the acting of the other parts 
calls for mention. The burlesque was poorly sup- 
ported. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Miss Netison has accepted an engagement at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 





Mr. Cuares Reape’s version of his novel of 
‘Put Yourself in his Place,’ has been produced at 
the Standard, with a cast, differing so far as the 
minor characters only are concerned, from that 
with which it was first played.—A drama, by. Mr 
Hazlewood, entitled ‘Taking the Veil, or the 
Harsh Stepfather,’ has been produced at the 
Britannia. A principal incident is the storming 
of an Austrian convent by French troops.— At the 
Grecian, a drama, entitled ‘Weeds and Flowers of 
Erin,’ the production of a Mr. M‘Dermott, has been 
played. 

Tue present season, while it lasts, must at least 
be inexpensive to French managers. All throuch 
the land the case is the same. No new plays are 
needed. Audiences flock to the theatres for the 
purpose apparently of furnishing a gratuitous 
chorus to the ‘ Marseillaise,’ which warlike chant 
echoes from one end of France to the other. 


To give the titles of the patriotic dramas at 
present in preparation at the various theatres of 
Paris would be a sufficiently tedious task. Some 
novelties of a different description are promised 
however. The Odéon will re-open on the Ist of 
September, with ‘Le Mauvais Caractére,’— the 
Théitre de Cluny, on the 10th of August, with 
‘Pere et Mari,’ and the Délassements Comiques, 
on the 25th of August, with a fairy spectacle, 
entitled ‘Les Contes de Fées.—A three-act piece, 
by MM. Nuitter and Néré Desarbres, has been 
accepted at the Folies Marigny. 

Tue news from America deals wholly with 
prospective arrangements. Miss Fanny Janaus- 
chek, known for some years as a German actress, 
has studied English with a view to appearing on 
the American stage. Her first part will, it is 
expected, be Deborah, in a version of Dr. Mésen- 
thal’s play of the same name.—Mr. Jefferson is 
about to re-appear at Booth’s Theatre, in the 
immortal Rip van Winkle, a character he has been 
playing in America for many years, we believe, 
without interruption.—Mr. John Brougham has 
joined the company at Wallack’s Theatre.—Niblo’s 
will open with a Californian actor, named Law- 
rence Barrett, whose first appearance will be in a 
drama of American origin, entitled ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.’—Marie Seebach, a German tragé- 
dienne, is expected at the Théatre Francais.—At 
the Fifth Avenue, ‘Twelfth Night’ is promised, 
with Mrs. Scott Siddons as Viola.—A new play by 
Miss Matilda Heron, and a comedy written ex- 
pressly for this theatre by Dumas fils are among 
promised novelties. 

TuHE French Vaudeville and Comic Opera Com- 
pany, expected at Lima, will not arrive, as they 
have quarrelled with their manager. The Odéon 
Theatre, built for them, is now on sale. The Teatro 
Principal is to be occupied by a good Spanish 
Zarzuela Company. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 
aes <i 
Runagates’ Eyes.—The word runagates, in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ has ever been a “ bone of con- 
tention,” upon the meaning of which commentators 
have never agreed. The passage I refer to is in 
act iii. sc. 2, where Juliet says— 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runagates’ eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of, and unseen. 
I beg to submit what I consider to ba, so far as I 
know, a new interpretation of the word runagates, 
in the place of which runaways has so long been 
erroneously used. I suggest that runagates’ eyes 
mean wandering stars (%.e. the planets)—a sugges- 
tion I believe I can prove to be right, and which 
would make the passage read— 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That wandering stars may wink [twinkle]; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, &c. 
I consider this to be the meaning Shakspeare 
desired to convey, and should like to hear some 
subscriber’s opinion thereon. 7.2 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. & B.—W. N. G.—W. M. W.— 
J. E.C—A. H.—G. 8.—H. 0.—A. J. D.—R. AJ. Wi— 
G. F. M.—W. A.—0. 8. F.—H. A. S.—received. 
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NEW EDITIONS, 


Price ls. 6d. each; or cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


—_~——_ 


An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRKL- 
HOOD. By A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


“‘Some American books are perhaps the best of 
their kind for the present generation, leaving untouched 
our old favourites, which, however, have by this time 
acquired a certain musty and rococo air, and are not 
quite in harmony with the times. If we might single 
out one which seems to us perhaps the best of all, it 
would be ‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood’; but here we 
have another, ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ which runs 
the former favourite hard, though it has not the fun 
and humour to be found in ‘Faith Gartney.’ The 
characters of this little book (‘An Old-Fashioned Girl’) 
are so life-like, the story is so pleasant, the morality so 
sound, and the whole tone and treatment so brisk and 
healthful, that no one can read it without both plea- 
sure and amusement, while its influence over the 
young would be, we should say, decidedly powerful as 
well as useful.”— Saturday Review. 





NEW RAILWAY VOLUMES, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, 
ILLUSTRATED COVERS. 
—_p~——__ 


TOILERS of the SEA. By 
VICTOR HUGO. Translated by W. 
MOY THOMAS. Cheap Edition. With 
Coloured Illustrated Cover of the Fight 
with the “ Devil-Fish.” Price 2s. 6d. 

“Tt is impossible for us not to feel chained to the 
book by the spell and sway of a master hand. The 
fight of man with sea and storm is rendered as it never 


has been rendered before, and probably will never 
be rendered again by human pen.” —Spectator. 


A THOUSAND MILES in the 
ROB ROY CANOE, By JOHN MAC- 
GREGOR, M.A. An entirely New Edi- 
tion, revised by the Author. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, bound fancy boards, with 
Coloured Design, price 2s. 6d. 


“It possesses the rare merit of displaying familiar 
districts of Europe from an entirely new point of view. 
It is written in a lively, unaffected style, so that one 
thoroughly sympathizes with the hero of the tale; and 
it is profusely illustrated with a number of spirited, 
and occasionally very humorous, woodcuts, displaying 
skipper and craft in all sorts of places and positions.” 

Times. 


STRUGGLES and TRIUMPHS; 
or, Forty Years’ Recollections of P. T. 
BARNUM. Written by HIMSELF. 
With numerous characteristic MIllustra- 
tions. Price 2s. 6d. 


**Contains a greater number of good stories than 
almost any recent work within our recollection. Its 
sketch of the adventures and expedients, the achieve- 
ments and disasters of a life in which the erratic genius 
and eccentric enterprise characteristic of the typical 
Yankee have been developed to their highest point, is 
full of interest.” —Saturday Review. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





A HIGHLAND TOUR. 


With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 92. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in SCOTLAND; including Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inve- 
rary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
Ross, Sutherland, &c. 


“Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ is to be recommended warmly to our 
readers, particularly to those who are going north of the Tweed. The 
arrangement of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of 
schemes introduced for tours of one, two or three months, in order to 
suit the different periods of time at the disposal of tourists, are all that 
can be eypocted or accomplished. The clear and precise series of charts 
form in themselves a most valuable feature, and are so introduced as 
to give the utmost value to the letter-press.”—Builder. 





A TOUR IN WALES. 


With Map, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in NORTH WALES; including Bangor, Llanberris, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway. 


With Map, post 8vo. 58. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in SOUTH WALES; including Carmarthen, Tenby, 
Swansea, Vales of Taff, Neath, and the Wye. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN IRELAND. 


With Map, post 8vo. 12s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in IRELAND; including Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, 
Coast of Antrim, Mayo, Galway, &c. 


“There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the 
south and west of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of 
Europe still find in Ireland that which they have seen nowhere else, 
and which yhas charms all its own. Thackeray doubted whether there 
is in all the earth a grander view than that over West; 


beauties that many a travelled Englishman has not the least con- 
ception of.”— Times. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





A CATHEDRAL TOUR. 


With Numerous Illustrations, 6 vols. crown 8yo. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS TO THE 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND: 


Giving a History of each See, with Biographical Notices of the Bishops. 
By RICHARD J. KING, B.A. Exeter College, Oxford. 


“ This work is by far the best guide-book to our cathedrals. It is, in 
fact, a national work, as well as a Church work, and it is worthy of our 
Church and nation.”— English Churchman. 

“These volumes bid fair to become the standard architectural guide 
to our venerable cathedrals. The work is a great boon to the architec- 
tural student; and it is so free from technical phraseology, and so 
pleasantly written, that the general reader will be tempted to increase 
his knowledge of both the history and architecture of our great cathe- 
drals.”—John Bull. 


Already Published, 
THE SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS, 


including Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, Can. 
terbury, and Chichester. With 120 Illustrations, 32 vols. 24s. 


II 


THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS, 


including Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. With 
90 Illustrations. 188. 
III, 


THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS, 


including Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Lichfield. 
With 50 Illustrations. 16s. 


Iv. 


THE NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, 
including York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 21. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE ENGLISH LAKES AND NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 


The Following are Now Ready— 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL. 
LERS in WFSTMORELAND and CUM. 
BERLAND; 


including the Lakes, Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kenda] 
Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, 
Penrith, Appleby. With Map. Post 8yo. 68. 


*,* MURRAY’S MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 


Il. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in YORKSHIRE; 
including York, D ter, Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, 


Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield. With Map and Plans. Post 8yo. 12s. 








III. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in DURHAM and NORTH. 
UMBERLAND ; 

including Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartle- 


pool, Sunderland, Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. With Map. 
Post 8vo. 98. 


IV. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the NORTH- 
ERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND; 


including York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





EXCURSIONS TO THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 


With Map, post 8yo. 10s. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in DEVON and CORNWALL; 


sear | Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teign- 
mouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Launceston, Penzance, Fal- 
mouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. 


Il. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in WILTS, DORSET, and SO- 
MERSET ; 


aon eng Chippenham, Werpecth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, 
08. 


includin, : 
aunton, &c. With Mapsand Plans. Post 8yo. 1 


Bristol, 


Ill, 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of WINCHESTER, SALIS- 
BURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHES- 
TER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHES- 
TER. 

With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 

IV. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in HEREFORD, GLOUCESTER 
and WORCESTER SHIRES; 


including Hereford, Ledbury, Bromyard, Leominster, Ross, The Wye, 
Ci iter, Cheltenh G ter, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Worcester, 
Malvern, Stourbridge Kidderminster, Dudley, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, 
Evesham, &. With Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 











Vv. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the CATHE- 
DRALS of BRISTOL, GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, WORCESTER and LICH- 
FIELD. 


With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 1és. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


OF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, anv COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 
Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence, or Sixpence stamped. 





Established in 1841 by the late Professor Linpiey in conjunction with Sir Josepn Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or abroad. 


Its prominent features are:— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the Journal treats. The principles of AnrmaL and 
VecETABLE Puysrotoey, of Borany, and of Naturat History generally, so fur as they have a bearing on Practica, Horricutture and 
AGRICULTURE, are explained, The fullest information is supplied as to improved methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points 
connected with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock; 
the details of Field Cultivation; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Veterinary Art, Road Making, the keeping of Bees, Poultry, 
&e.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 


REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, 
&e., likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist and Agriculturist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied and interesting information. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be 
of interest to Country Gentlemen. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for 
the information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical 
Gardeners and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions; such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in 
their respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is made. 





Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, and with so large a circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an 
unusually good MEDIUM for ADVERTISERS of all articles used by persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W C. 
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Messrs. BAGSTER’S LIST. 


THE SEPTUAGINT, with its English Translation, 
in ba gy columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to. half- 
bound, 2 [Just published. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 


parallel columns, with Various Readings, 4to. half bound, 10a. 
(Just published, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 


and English, in parallel columns, 4to. half bound in mor, 248. 
Uniform with the above three, 


The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION, 


parallel columns, 4to. [In the Press. 


PRAYERS and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS, 
collected from the Psalms of David. By ELIINU BURRITT. 
8yo. price 28. [Just published. 


THE PENTATEUCH, according to the Talmud. 
By P. I. HERSHON. Parts I. II. and III., price 1s. 6d. each, 
[Just published. 
PART IV. [in the Press. 


THE GOSPELS CONSOLIDATED: with a copious 
Index. Small 4to. cloth, price és. 


‘REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.’ 
Just published, 

A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT: 
presenting at one view the Authorized Version, and the Results of 
the latest criticism of the Original Text. Edited by the Rev. 
T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 73. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six principal 
English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel columns, 
beneath the Greek Original Text. 

The several Versions of the English Hexapla are— 

. Wieiir’s Version—the harbinger of the Reformation. 

TYNDALL’s own revised edition, printed at Antwe 2 

9. The Version printed under the care of Archbishop CRANMER. 

. The Translation made and printed by the ExiLes at 

Geneva, during Queen Mary’s reign. 

. The Version prepared by the Porisa C & oF Ruems. 

ll. a present Translation, as authorized by King James the 
IRST. 

The Greck text is printed in the boldest type, and 
various readings and collations of different ye “er 
he six Translations and the original Greek are pr ted to the eye 

at one view; and the whole is preceded by an ‘intro: luct fon fall o 

teresting memorials of the translations and the translators. 

Extra Demy Quarto, price Two Guineas. 
Kept bound in calf, and Turkey morocco, and russia, flexible sides. 


Polyglot Bibles and Biblical Aids in great variety. 
Catalogue by post, free. 





companied with 











Samvuet Baester & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 





BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 





I, 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 


MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : a Series of 41 MAPS, 
fully Coloured, 4to. cloth, with Index, price 10s. 6d. 


List of Maps. 













1. Chief Physical Features. 21. Italy. 
2.E mograpl uy. } 22. Spain and Portugal. 
3. Z | 93. Sweden, Norv y, & Denmark. 
4. Bot ay. | 24. Russia. 
5. Mountains and Rivers. | 25. Turkey and Greece 
6. N. Celestial Hemisphere. | 26 Asia. 
78 ditto. | 27. Turkey in Asia, and Persia 
8. Solar System. 28. India. 
| 2 oe 








Sen s. 
World in Hemispheres, 





1 North Americ 

11. Europe. 1. United States and Canada. 
12. E ugia und and Wales. West Indies 

13. nd 33. South Americ 

14. F 34. Australia and ‘New Zealand. 
Lb. in Departments. British E ES 

16 -rovinces. Ancient Worl 

Ww. and Belgium. Italia, North 

18. and German States. 38. Ditto, South 

Ti 39. Greecia, &e. 


. Austr 
Switzerland. 


be 


. Palestine 
41. Travels of St. Paul. 


With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


II. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Con- 


taining the same Maps ag above, but bound in ane 8yo. for 
portability, price 10s. 6d. 


III. 
SCHOOL ATLAS, for 
a Series of 27 Maps, Coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 


List of Maps. 


BLACK’S 
Beginners : 
price 2s. 6d. 








1. The World. | a. Spain and Portugal. 
2. Europe. ta 

3. England. | te. Turkey and Greece. 
4. Scotland. | 17. 

5. ne | 18. Purkey in Asia, &c. 
6. Pr: | 19. Palestine. 

7. Be om and Folland. 20. India. 

8. Prussia and Germany. | 21. Chin 


9. Denmark. 


a, &e. 
22. Austr alia and New Zealand. 
10, Sake 2 and Norway. Afri 


| 
| 93 
| 24. North. America. 
| 25. United States. 

| 26. South America. 
27. The Ancient World. 





12. A motrin 
13. Switzerland. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 





This Day is published, price 2s. 
MADRE NATURA 
VERSUS 
THE MOLOCH OF FASHION. 


A Social Essay. 
With Twenty-five ILLUSTRATIONS by LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 





London: Brapspury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 
MR. HERAUD’S NEW VOLUME, 


THE IN-GATHERING. 


Including ‘CIMON and PERO,’ ‘A CHAIN OF SONNETS,’ ‘SEBASTOPOL,’ and other POEMS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


‘Mr. Heraud always chooses for the exercise of his power a subject having in it somewhat of the terrible or the sublime, 
‘The Judgment of the Flood’ and ‘The Descent into Hell’ are notable examples. The poems now before us, although not so 
ambitious as those, are yet of elevated character... ..‘ Cimon and Pero’.. the story is told clearly and forcibly, and is character- 
ized both by delicacy in the selection of details suitable to poetic treatment and by skill in execution.... The sonnets are really 
fine compositions of the sort. They are nervous, full of fancy (occasionally verging upon conceit), and, althoug gh highly polished, 
most of them are vigorous.” —Athenceum. 

*« The Sonnets are by far the most notable part of the book, and are, in fact, the most striking and characteristic writings the 
author has produced. Their date extends over a long period, “embracing, no doubt, the whole of Mr. Heraud’s honourable and 
well-spent literary life........ They have the same high gifts as distinguished Mr. Heraud’ 8 previous poetry. Their music is not 
less, and they have the same my sticism and unworldliness for which the author, one of the first to render transcendentalism intel- 
ligible to English minds, is famous.” —Sunday Times. 

**The Sonnets are excellent........ Each sonnet is finished—is, in itself, a tale. ‘ Sebastopol’ is a spirited war-epic. Each 
passage opens with a few ringing lines that are as stirring as the roll of the drum.’ ’—Lloyd’s. 


London: Smmpxin, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





NOTICE.—This Day is Ready, price One Shilling, No. XX XVII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
PEASANT LIFE in 





SWEDEN. By lL. Lloyd, 


Author of ‘The Game Birds of Sweden,’ ‘Scandinavian Adventures,’ &c. 8vo. with Ilustrations, [Ready this day. 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK- 

LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. Lond. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. 12s. (Ready this day. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRA- 


MATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZGERALD. In1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Joun Buarxiz, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ S8vo. 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


The INQUISITOR: a Novel. By Wittiam Gitpert, Author of ‘ Dr. 


Austin’s Guests,’ &e. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


FALSELY TRUE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey, Author of 


‘The House of Cards,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


SCHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of To-Day. 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH: a Novel. 


Author of ‘No Easy Task,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MONEY'S WORTH: a Novel. 
Heart,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. 


ELIZABETH P. RAMSAY. In3 vols. 


In 1 vol. 
(Ready this day. 


By Moruzy Farrow, 
[Ready this day. 


By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 


By | | PATIENCE CAERHYDON, By the Author of 
a Varcoe,’ ‘Simple as a Dove,’ ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 
| 

The BANE ofa LIFE. By Tuomas Wraicat | 

(the Journeyman Engineer). A Novel, rf vols. | ACQUITTED > a Novel. GORDON 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author 


of ‘ Found Dead,’* A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 


By Mrs. 
BROUGHT TO BOOK. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 


From All the Year Round, &. In2 vols. | 


TIN By the Auth 
Ne eee ated oer | |A FOOL'S PARADISE: a Novel. By 


3 vols. THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘Strange Work,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lanc-| VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Aunt 


FORD CECIL. In3 vols. | Margaret's Trouble,’ ‘ Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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Now ready, price 5s. 


4 he POPES of ROME, from the Earliest Times 


Pius IX. 
By WILLIAM. TAYLER, Esq. F.S.A 
Diprose & Bateman, 13, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s 's Inn-fields. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loes Settlements 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ‘world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
~ THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 








CHARING CROSS. 
The security offered by this ati is und t of its 
~ may be obtained on applicati 

Penlicles Tan be effected at Annual, Half-yearly, or Quarterly Pre- 

miums: the Rates will be vant to be especially low for young lives. 

wment Assurances gra! 

oe ~~ ns assuring now partislpate in Eighty per cent. of the Profits, 
which are distributed every five years according to the conditions of 


Pp tus. 
io Gates Peepers JOHN G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured : ond Bonuses, 2,750,0001.: 
and in respect of Annuities only 656/. per ann 
The Assets actually Invested in First- class "Securities amount to 


1. 
az the Subscribed Capital of 750,000., only 75,0001. is paid up. 
Alt kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
ditio 
o-prospectus and Bs “~~ to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No. 7, PALL MALL. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
ROBERT GILLESPIPF, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 3ist December, 1849 . «+. £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive apy slications for ‘Agencies for the 
Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


bted : a Stat 
a 


















POLICIES in force for . £4,865,823 
(exclusive of Bonus Additions). 
INCOME—Premiums ...... £161,381 
Interest . -.. 58,324 
£219,705 
agnomeeee™ Premiums.. +» £1,842,472 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances may be effected at current premiums. 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


A iL Ff A M 3 LLION 
Has been Paid by th 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to él. 5a. insures 1,000l. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


2 RTM G6 ft OF oe Cc Oo, 
PATENTEES of the ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Desire to remind the public that their Manufactures are kept in stock 
by most of the Silversmiths throughout Great Britain, and recommend 
purchasers to satisfy vienisesvse that their Trade-Marks, 
(E. & Co., under a Crown in a Shield) 
are distinctly stamped upon each article, such only being warranted. 

The statement now so frequently made, that articles (often of the 
most inferior description) are plated by Elkington & Co.’s process, is 
utterly valueless as a criterion of quality. 

In the case of “Elkington v. Johnson,” recently tried before Vice- 
Chancellor James, a perpetual injunction was granted, restraining 
defendant from using or imitating their Name or r Trade-marks, and 
Elkington & Co. now Give Notice that they will institute legal proceed- 
ings against all persons similarly offending. 

SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE WORKS, 
NEWHALL STREET, _BIRMINGHAM. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 

CarrracE parp to the Country on orders over 208. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, Writing 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 


HARTA PERFECTA.—This new and beautiful 
NOTE PAPER is pleasant to the eye and delightful to write 
pon. Sample packets, six varieties, post free, One Shilling. —JENN 
& KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the A B C Despatch-Box, the Bag of 
Bags, and Elgin Writing Case, 33, St. James’s-street, and 65, Jermyn- 
street. 


RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS.— 
The most Commodious Light, and Useful 
TENTS for TRAVELLERS, SPORTSMEN, and EXPEDITIONS, 
are to be obtained at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London-bridge, S.E. 
Tllustrated Catalogues post free. 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Aten, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 























J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
e the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
LONDON .. .. . 4a 44, 45, Warw a serect. t, W. 
22; Cornhill, E.C 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
39, New-street, 
For GENTLEMEN. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, 42s.; Trousers, 148. 
H. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoats, 208.; Mauds, 218. 
For August and September Shooting, H. J. Nicoll’s Cheviot Wool 
14 Guinea des Tackets with cartridge and pack —-. cool and strong as 
_ resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable 


For YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Sea-side (Morning or Evening Dress) 
we —_, or made to order ina few hours. Knicker- 
Sailor's Costume, 2ls.; Jacket, Vest, and 
Trousers, Suits, ty a 2e.; Highland Dresses for 2l. 28.; also the 
New Registered Belt Dress, for Boys, first suit, 2ls. Hats, Caps, 
Hosiery, Shirts, &., for every description of dress. 
For LADIES. 
as Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 31s. 6d.: trimmed, 52s. 6d. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, 21s. to 528. 6d. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, 632. to 126s.; Hate, comaintn, Sia, 
H. J. Nicoll’s Promenade and House Jackets, &. 

The above can only be obtained at H. J. Nicoll’s address in London, 
114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley- 
street; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; and Birmingham, 39, New-street. 

Special Notice.—Families residing within ten miles of either of 
H. J. Nicoll’s establishments are waited upon by competent persons 
without extra charge, with samples as specimens to order from, or 
garments submitted for immediate purchase. If beyond this Seaniice, 
to any part of England, the cost of railway fare only is req 


us LOCH, MOOR AND BOUBTAIN 
THREE GUINEA SUITS,—SEASON 

The Bannockburn, Lochness, Killiecrankie, Blair Athol, and all the 
Heathers of Scotland, the various tints being so delineate ted that a per- 
fect picture is presenited of the Highland Moors, of yay — me a 
truly said “‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” for F 
SHOOTING, ‘DEERSTALKING, &e. at ALFRED WEBB. MILES 

only address, 12, Brook-street, Hanover- square. 

Established 1841. 

Caution.—This Notice is registered and copyright, as somebody’s 
eee _ nae ither choice than to mak use o’ A. W. M.’s auld Adver- 

semen 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL ae SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago Bel CEES 5. BURTON, ‘when PLATED by the patent 
process of ee & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to aatar "aly er that can be emplo: oyed as such, either usefully or 
+ aati as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small ngefal ect, guarantced of arst quality for finish and dura- 


BRANCHES .. .. 


































bility, as foliows:— | 

| — King’s 
| ¢ Na Bead |Thread ot n 

| Silver She 
Per dozen | _ 
|£.8. a \£.8. d.\£. 8. d.\& ad. 
12 Table Forks..........0.006 o0. | 1:10 0/2 1 0/2 2 Oa 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .......0e0000.06.. | 110 0/2 1 0/2 3 0/8 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks .............0..55|1 2 0/1 7 0/110 O}1n 0 
12 Dessert Spoous .... }1 2 0)1 7 0/116 0/1211 0 
12 Tea Spoons . seeeceee | 14 0 19 OJ11 0120 
6 Egg Spoons, wilt bowis” caeusces | 9 0 12 0 12 0) #13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies saocccee] SS £2) 221 82 
1 Gravy Spoon. ‘ munl £9 8 6 9 0 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls .. —- =e 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl | 1 6 20 20 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. | 26 3 0 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers } 19 6/1 3 oJ 1 8 O}1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife .. 3 0 40 40 43 
1 Soup Ladle + wo} 12 0 14 0} 15 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 3 0 406 40 46 
Total. oc ccce cece et 1 6/1116 0/12 8 6/13 2 6 








Any Article to be had cage a the same prices. An Oak Chest, to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c. 2U. 158. 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ £1 2 
rt do. 16s. Tea Spoons .... 016 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in great sn from 31. 158. to 
211. 168. Dish Covers, from 91. to 261, Corner Dishes, from 71. 108. to 
18l. 188. the set of four. woarregenr = 28. 6d. to 151.158, Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &. at proportionate pri 
The la largest Stock in existence Of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
Fish-eating Knives, Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing I . by appoint 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catal 


: per dozen. 
do. 


+ 





EAL Bang OYMENT.—The PATENT READ- 
, for Holding th pes 

at any height or ‘angle, over a. Bed, So & 4 my Easy 7 hein etheent, 

valuable to Invalids, Students, and Admirabl bly adapted 

for India, and a most useful and elegant i brawl ings, post free. 


J. Carter, 55, MORTIMER-STREET, W. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES, and ecatioguatnaties Hair Brushes 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes enuine ponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb and Berfamery. The Tooth Rroshes 
divisions of the Teeth—the not come 


loose. Metcalfe’s celeb brie 
Address 131p, ih aes fiksline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box.— 


PARQUET SOLIDATIRES a 
HOWARD'S PATENT 











FLOORING 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


ADIES* ,BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS, 
or Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and — 
omer a 6d. se my te vo Catalogue post free, with d Pretty 
C ent arrangements for R 

SHALL, lon, Oxford-ctrech, Lenka qenidents—THOMAS D. MAR- 








E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thee 
perpen ap ie of the "PICKLES, 8 SAUCES : sois°o0 IND ISERT to 
0 and favourably. distinguished by their name, are com 
c rn TION the public against the inferior pn age — 
up and labelled in close imitation of their a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE- STREET, Savendish. -square (late 
& aren mares, Portman- square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 





ARVEY’S SAUCE. GA SSEOR.- —The 


admirers of this celebrated Sauce are icularly uested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared = Et LAZENBY if So! , bears 
the label used so many years, signed “‘ Elizabeth Lasenby.” 





CUARET. —T. 0. LAZENBY.—CHAMPAGNE. 
W, ¥2, WELGOMORE-STREET, London, W. 

No.1. Family Claret ... 

No. 3. Dinner Claret . 

No. 5. Dessert Claret ....... 


ae. 2. Tisane Champ: coos A 
0. 1. Supper Gemeunee. +. BB. 
Vite Champagne... 578. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’s. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellis’s Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade 
None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 
Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- keepers. 
Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our Breakfast Tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


KrrPs’s COCOA. 

















({RATEFUL—COMFORTI NG. 





Krrs's COCOA. 





REAKFAST—EPPS’S COCOA. 
he very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
ita general favourite. Made = ia with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices a 
Plans of the 20 ~— Show Rooms, we free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Pe ees and 1 1 
Newman-yard. The cost of delivering Fae} to the mess dist tant parts of 
the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 








DELIGHTFU Land LASTING FRAGRANCE 
£ with a Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
— SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. & a FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
(The value of 42 lb. of Butchers’ Meat for 8. in 
WHITEHEAD’ Pure Nutritious CONCENTRATED ESSENCE 
of BEEF, 
which makes the most delicious Soup and Beef Tea. Certified by 
eminent Medical Men. Sold in Boxes from 28. 3d. by all Grocers, 
soailen Warehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copeland 

Co., Travers & Sons, Preston & Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and E. 
Lazenby & Son. 








TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and —— ists of 
Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualiti Ter Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OUGET’S FIXATIV E, 
for intenteneendy and Bee mn Fixing all kinds of Draw- 
is important and 





lated 





the greatest English my Foreign Painters, Artists Ce, others, ene and 
favourably noticed by the Atheneum, Art-Journal, A 

and other Journals. y Descriptive Circulars and Price Liste” B be or 
on application;to Corpiire & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, E.C, 





.THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS IS 


CHAPMAN & CO.’S 
BNXtTike WHEAT FLOUR. 
Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c. in 
Threepenny, Sixpenny, and One Shilling Packets. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the mi 
operiont § for Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


_ FLEA-KILLING SOAP ‘ for DOGS, 80 
recommended b she godges “yp | e Crystal 

om, oe ong es LDIRE’S T TABL This cated Soap destroys 

sects, removes all unpleasant ont and A... isaproves The Cout. 

Pies 8 of all Chemists, and of lay & Sons, F 

B.—Beware of low-priced imitations, which are pacer 
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THE ATHENAZAUM 








N° 2939, Ave. 6,'70 





Price 1s. Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 130, for AUGUST, 1870. 


Contents. 


1. Prof. SEELEY’S ‘The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the 19th 
CENTURY,’ Part I. 


2. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S ‘SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHWAITE.’ Chaps. X.—XII. 


3. Prof. A. 8. WILKINS’S ‘A PURITAN’S APOLOGY.’ 
4 AMMERGAU. An Idyll. 

5. BENCHERS and the BAR. 

6. DIANA VERNON. 

7. LORD CLARENDON. IN MEMORIAM. By A. H. 
8. “RETRIBUTION.” By Emily H. Hickey. 

9. JENNIFER. 
10. On the RATIONAL TREATMENT of DRUNKARDS. 
11. M. PREVOST-PARADOL. By J. H. Fyfe. 
13. AH! QU’IL FAIT CHAUD! 





NEW BOOKS. 
This Day, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Prof. HUXLEY’S LAY SER- 


MONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 


Contents.—On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge— 
Emancipation ; Black and White—A Liberal Education, and Where to 
Find it—Scientific Educati On the Educational Value of the Natural 
History Sciences—On the Study of Zoology—On the Physical Races of 
Life—The Scientific Aspects of Positivism—On a Piece of Chalk—The 
Origin of Species, &c. 





This Day, in crown 8vo. Illustrated, 48. 6d. 
eusuay Library, Vol. Xx. 


ST. ANSELM. By the Rev. 


R. W. CHURCH, M.A., Rector of Whatley. 


n crown 8vo. Illustrated, price 4s. 6d. 
Sunday Library, Vol. Ix. 


NATIONS AROUND. By Miss 


A. KEARY, Author of ‘ Early Egyptian History,’ &. 


“* A very useful and interesting book..... It is full of inform. 
ation, given in an unpretending manner.”—-Atheneum. 


““We have pleasure in recommending her readable volume 
to those for whom it is intended, as being well fitted at once to 
inform and please.”—Nonconformist. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


SERVICE of the POOR. By 


CAROLINE EMILIA STEPHEN. 


This Day, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


POEMS. By James Ruoapszs. 


In crown 8vo. price ls. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 


E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 


Recently published, in crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


STATION LIFE in NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By LADY BARKER. 


“We find this book full of a singular interest and charm. 
Altogether, it is a thoroughly delightful book, which we can 
heartily recommend to our readers.” —Spectator. 


“*A series of bright and interesting pictures of many aspects 
of New Zealand life.”—Saturday Review. 


“*We have never read a more truthful or a pleasanter little 
book.” —Athenceum. 


Macmitian & Co. London. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
—— 
NEW EDITION, with INDEX of Vols. I. and II. of 


A HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND: its CAUSES and RESULTS. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
2 vols, 8vo. cloth, with Maps, price 36s. 
(Vol. III. with Maps, 21s.) 


«It is long since an English scholar has produced a work of 
which England may be more justly proud. With all the laborious 
erudition of Germany, Mr. Freeman has a force and fire, 
which, among German scholars, learning is too often found to 
quench ; with all the clearness and precision of a Frenchman, 
he has the soundness of judgment and diligent accuracy in 
investigation, whose importance the brilliant stylists of France 
are apt to over-look....We have seldom met with a writer so 
uniformly clear, straightforward, and direct. There is not a 
sentence in the book whose meaning it is possible to mistake, 
nor a paragraph which leaves us in doubt as to the conclusion 
the author had arrived at. Every tale is told in the simplest, 
every point put in the most forcible words; and where the 
dignity of the theme requires it, the language often rises into a 
bold and stirring strain of eloquence.” 

British Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Extensive reading, unwearying industry, apt powers of 
condensation and critical discernment, Jeave their impress in 
happy combination upon its pages; forming altogether what 
is at once a most pleasing work, and a singularly valuable 
contribution to the early history of this country.” 

Atheneum. 

“ A perfect miracle of research. The book is a noble book, 
and the greatest incident of our history is in the hands of an 
historian who can tell it as it ought to be told.” 

Saturday Review. 


The MODERN GREEK LAN- 


GUAGE in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. M. 
GELDART, B.A. [Shortly. 


Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


And Published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, Publishers 
to the University. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


—>—_- 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected from Official Reports received direct from the Heads of the 
leading Governments of the World, 


Y ? 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR- 
BOOK for 1870. By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
This is the only work in the English language giving a 
full and absolutely correct account, on the basis of official 
communications received from foreign Governments, of the 
strength, organization, and administration of the Armies and 
Navies of France, Prussia and Germany, Spain, &c., with a 
clear and concise account of the reigning Sovereigns, Constitu- 
tion and Government, Imports and Exports, Railways, &c., of 
the civilized world. 
The Times says, ‘‘It is as indispensable as Bradshaw.” 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. 


Strongly bound in half morocco, with flexible back, price 9s. 


This Atlas includes all the countries of Europe, in a series of 
48 coloured Maps, drawn on the same scale, with an Alpha- 
betical Index to the situation of more than 10,000 places. The 
identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison of 
extent and distance, and conveys a just impression of the mag- 
nitude of different;countries. The size suffices to show the 
Provincial Divisions, the Railways and Main Roads, the prin- 
cipal Rivers and Mountain Ranges, and at the same time allows 
the book to be carried in the pocket without inconvenience. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says, ‘‘ It is the best thing of the kind 
> _o seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading- 

esk,”” 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: 


Its Antecedents and its Incidents. By Captain H. M. HOZIER, 
Times Correspondent with the Prussian Army. 2 yols. 8vo. with 
Maps and Plans, 28s. 


‘*A highly-educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the 
events he describes, and possessing unusual opportunities for 
verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by con- 
versations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read 
with interest by many civilians, and profit by all — men.” 

enum. 


The SOLDIER'S POCKET- 


BOOK for FIELD SERVICE. By Colonel G. J. WOLSELEY, 
Deputy Quarter-Master General in Canada. 16mo. roan, 5s. 


‘This compact little book is positively crammed with infor- 
mation, and must be perfectly invaluable in the field. The 
greater part of its contents would be found equally useful by 
an officer, or even a non-commissioned officer of any force, 
regular or irregular, when on active service; and we strongly 
recommend its diligent perusal to volunteers.” 

Volunteer Service Gazette. 





Macmittan & Co. London. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


pe 
SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


The STORY of WANDERING 


WILLIE. By the Author of * Effie’s Friends’ and ‘ John Hather. 
ton.’ With an Illustration by Sir Nort Paton. Crown 8vo, 6g, 

‘‘ A charming tale written with much delicacy and tenderness 
of feeling....Every passage tells, every ter, no matter 
how faintly drawn, acts a distinct part in the little drama, 
every bit of description serves to bring the scene more vividly 
before the eyes.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“« Altogether it is a very charming book of its kind, written 
with much sympathy both for natural beauty and for moral 
excellence, enlivened by touches of humour, and subdued, not 
saddened by pathos.”—Athenceum, 

“This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty....The story is 
simple and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, pre- 
cision, and picturesqueness....A charming gift-book for young 
ladies not yet promoted to novels, and will amply repay those 
of their elders who may give an hour to its perusal.” 

Daily News, 

“‘A better-conceived and a better-told story we have never 
seen,” —Literary Churchman. 


SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


PORTRAITS. By Aveusta Wes- 


STER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
‘‘ With this volume before us it would be hard to deny her 
the proud position of the first living English Poetess.” 
Examiner, 
“Tf Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself she will most 
assuredly take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet 
done.” — Westminster iew. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES 
AND ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Professor ROSCOE’S SPEC- 


TRUM ANALYSIS: Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, 
Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. Medium 8vo. 2ls. [This day. 
“The illustrations—no unimportant part of a book on such 
a subject—are marvels of wood-printing, and reflect the clear- 
ness which is the distinguishing merit of Mr. Roscoe’s explana- 
tions.”—Saturday Review. 
_ ‘*A more complete, and at the same time a more simple and 
intelligible, account of the subject could scarcely be given than 
is contained in the book before us.”—British Medical Journal. 


NEW EDITION, much Enlarged. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAM- 


MAR. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 

_ The success which has attended the First and Second Edi- 
tions of the ‘Shakespearian Grammar,’ and the demand fora 
Third Edition within a year of the publication of the First, 
has encouraged the Author to endeavour to make the work 
somewhat more useful, and to render it, as far as possible, a 
complete book of reference for all difficulties of Gidbeemearten 
syntax or prosody. For this purpose the whole of Shakespeare 
has been re-read, and an attempt has been made to include 
within this Edition the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty 
(where the text is not confessedly corrupt) that comes within 
the province of a grammar as distinct from a glossary. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By 


8. PARKINSON, D.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION, This Day, 


MRS. JERNINGHAMS JOUR- 


“A nearly perfect gem . . . . Those who neglect to 
read it are neglecting one of the jewels of contemporary 








literature.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


Third Thousand, extra feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. 


By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSON, M.P. With Illustrations. 


“This is, without exception, one of the most delightful of 
children’s books that has been published since Mr. Kingsley 
wrote his ‘ Water Babies.’ The author has an imagination as 
fanciful as Grimm himself, while some of his stories are supe- 
rior to anything that Hans Christian Andersen has written.” 

Nonconformist. 


SEVENTH EDITION, Revised and Improved, 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S 


ou PAST and PRESENT.’ Eight Lectures. Feap. 8vo. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


FIRST GREEK READER. 


Edited, after Karl Halm, with Additfons and Corrections, by 
JOHN E. B,. MAYOR, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti ts and B 





Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


Printed by Epwarp J. Francis, at “Taz Aruenazum Press,” No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francts, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ing.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 6, 1870. 
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